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MATERNAL EFFORT. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 








Ir isthe duty of mothers to instruct their 
daughters how to sustain reverses of fortune. 
Frequent and sudden as these have been in 
our own country, it is important that young 
females should possess some employment, by 
which they might obtain a livelihood, in case 
they should be reduced to the necessity of 
supporting themselves. When families are 
unexpectedly reduced from affluence to pover- 
ty, how pitiful and contemptible is it, to see 
the mother desponding or helpless, and per- 
nitting her daughters to embarrass those 
whom it is their duty to assist and to cheer. 


‘T have lost my whole fortune,’ said a mer- 
chant, as he returned one evening to his 
hme. ‘We can no longer keep our car- 
riage. We must leave this large house. The 
children can no more go to expensive schools. 
What we shall do for a living, I know not. 
Yesterday, | wasarichman. To-day, there 
isnothing left that I can call my own.’ 


**Dear husband,’ said the wife, ‘we are 
till rich in each other and in our children. 
Money may pass away, but God has given 
usa better treasure in those active hands and 
bving hearts.’ ‘ Dear father,’ said the chil- 
dren, ‘do not look so sober. We will help 
you to get a living.’ 

‘What can you do, poor things?’ said he. 
‘You shall see, you shall see,’ answered seve- 
nl cheerful voices. ‘It is a pity if we have 
teen to school for nothing. How can the 
father of eight healthy children be poor? We 
shall work and make you rich again.’ 

‘I shall help,’ said the youngest girl, 
hardly four years old. ‘1 will not have any 
new frock bought, and I shall sell my great 
wax doll.” The heart of the husband and 
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father, which had sunk within his bosom like 
a stone, was lifted up. The sweet enthusiasm 
of the scene cheered him, and his nightly 
prayer was like a song of praise. 


He left his stately house. The servants 
were dismissed. Pictures and plate, rich 
carpets and furniture were sold, and she who 
had been so long the mistress of the man- 
sion, shed no tear. ‘Pay every debt,’ said 
she, ‘let no one suffer through us, and we 
may yet be happy.’ 

He took a neat cottage, and a small piece 
of ground, a few miles from the city. With 
the aid of his sons, he cultivated vegetables 
for the market. He viewed with'delight and 
astonishment, the economy of his wife, nur- 
tured as she had been, in wealth, and the ef- 
ficiency which his daughters soon acquired 
under her training. 

The eldest one assisted her in the work of 
the household, and instructed the younger 
cliildren. Besides, they executed various 
works, which they had learned as accom- 
plishments, but which they found could be 
disposed of to advantage. They embroidered, 
with taste, some of the ornamental parts of 
female apparel, which were readily sold to 
merchants in the city. 


They cultivated flowers, and sent bouquets 
to market, in the cart that conveyed their 
vegetables; they platted straw, they painted 
maps, they executed plain needle-work. 
Every one was at his post, busy and cheer- 
ful. The cottage was like a bee-hive. 


‘I never enjoyed such health before,’ said 
the father. ‘And I never was as happy be- 
fore,’ said the mother. ‘We never knew 
how many things we could do, when we lived 
in the great house,’ said the children, ‘and 
we love each other a great deal better, here. 








Scraps of Thought. 








; | 
You call us your little bees.’ 


the heart loves to feed on.’ 
Economy, as well as industry, was strictly | 
observed. Nothing was wasted. Nothing| 


S | 
unnecessary was purchased. The eldest 


; ae 
‘ Yes,’ replied || 
the father, ‘and you make just such honey as} coul 


| 
| 
| 
| 


jlast to finish my cottage.’ 
daughter became assistant teacher in a dis-||comfortable, and might remind 
‘ 7 » . 4} . ‘ 

tinguished female seminary, and the second || saw it, of what Cowper calls ‘the peasant 
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Every little interval of time, whi 
d spare from her stated toils, she devo: 
to working upon the tenement which Was 
shelter her little ones; and * with the asc 
ance of a good God,’ said she, ‘I was e 


able 
It was Smal|, bye 


th 
hose y 


took her place, as instructress to the family. || nest.’ 


The |ittle dwelling, which had always) 


After several years, Joanna, by perse 


been kept neat, they were soon able to beau- | ing industry and prudence, acquired en 


tify. Its construction was improved, and| 


| 


to purchase a cart, and a small pony, + \ 


vines and flowering trees were planted || said she, with delight, ‘I can carry pott 
around it. ‘The merchant was happier under || ware to the different towns round about, ; 


its woodbine-covered porch in a summc¢’s 
evening, than he had been in his showy 
drawing-room. 

‘We are now thriving and prosperous,’ | 
said he, ‘shall we return to the city? ‘Oh| 
no, no,’ was the unanimous reply. ‘ Let us} 
remain,’ said the wife, ‘ where we have found | 
health and contentment.’ ‘ Father,’ said the | 
youngest, ‘a!l we children hope you are not | 
going to be rich again.’ 

‘For then,’ she added, ‘ we little ones were | 
shut up in the nursury, and did not see much | 
of you or mother. Now, we all live together, | 
and sister, who loves us, teaches us, and we | 
learn to be industrious and useful. We were} 
none of us as happy, when we were rich, and 
did not work. So, father, please not to be a| 
rich man any more.’ | 

The females of other countries sometimes | 
make far greater exertions than they are ac-| 
customed to do in our own. - It would seem 
they are more athletic, and able to endure 
fatigue. This may probably arise from their 
being inured to more severe exercise, 
cially those of the poorer classes. 

Joanna Martin, the wife of a day-laborer | 
in England, was left a widow with six small | 
children, and not a shilling for their support. 
The parish officers, perceiving it to be a case 
of great distress, offered to take charge of | 
them. But, the good mother resolved to de- | 
pend only on the divine blessing, and her own | 
industry. | 

The life on which she entered, was one | 
of extreme hardship. She rose at two in the | 
morning, and after doing what she could to} 
make her little ones comfortable, walked | 
eight, and sometimes ten miles, to a market-| 
town, with a basket of pottery-ware on her| 
head, which she sold, and returned with the| 


| 
espe- | 


| 
| 


|| drive a pretty brisk trade 


| 





|| 


| 
} 


43 


for | bevin to { 


|| that I cannot walk thirty miles a day quite 
| wel! as when I was younger 


? 

She lived to advanced age, respected fy 
her honesty, patient diligence, and matery 
virtues. It was pleasant to observe the s 
approbation and simplicity with which s 
would say, when quite old, ‘ to be sure, | ay 
not very rich, but what I have is all my 
getting. I never begeed a halt-penm 
any soul. I brought up my Six child 
without help from the overseers of the par. 
ish, and can still maintain myself without 
troubling them for assistance.’ 

A disposition for active industry, and th 
patient endurance of adversity, should be 
taught by mothers to their daughters; and 
by instructers to the young under their 
charge. When man was first 
the earth, woman was pronounced by the 
Almighty Maker, a ‘help-meet for him.’ |i 
at any period of her life, whether as daughter 
or sister, as wife or mother, she draws ba 
from being a belper, and from indolence, by 
comes a burden, she forgets her duty to him, 
and disobeys the command of her Creater. 
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* [ stood where the lip of song lay low, 


~ 
nw 


Where the dust had gathered on beauty’s brow 
Where stillness hung on the heart of love, 


, 


And a marble weeper kept watch above.” 


A proud monarch sat on his throne, sw1y- 
ing his imperial sceptre with a kingly ar, 
and issuing his behests to his subjects with 
all the authority of a God. As he spake 
tones of command, his courtiers, like fawning 


profits before noon. 

By this hard labor, and the greatest econo- 
my, she not only gained food and clothing | 
for the children, but in the course of a year, | 
saved the sum of about seven dollars. Then, } 
finding herself under the necessity of quitting | 
the cottage where she had lived, she formed | 
the resolution of building one for herself. 


|| sycophants, bowed the knee, raised the de 
ceptive voice of flattery, and cried, “QO king, 
live for ever.” Inflated with the idea of 
unmatched greatness, like another Hero’, 
he swelled into the dimensions of a deity, and 
forgetting the frailty and mortality of his na- 
ture, in the madness and insanity of 


| pride, defied the God of earth and heaven. 
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Scraps of Thought. 








Unseen by the wondering court, or ” the | blood, and he fell 2 a ghastly corpse—the detes- 


gwer-intoxicated prince, ‘Death’s shadowy | 


jyrm, wrapped in vapor, had glided softly in- || 
He now stood revealed bef re | 


to the palace. 
the vaunting king, and extending his arm, 


with his fleshless hand he beckoned the mon- ! 
arch to follow him. The prince trembled on || 


his seat like some tall tree shaken by the 
Borean blast; every nerve quivered like 


“ The frail harp string shaken by the storm.” 


The sceptre fell from his powerless grasp— || 
sn with a coward voice he begged a respite. 
Death advanced to the throne, mounted its || 
vory steps with a leap, and buried his de-| 
roving shaft deep in his “ vaulted heart,” 
and the proud—the mighty—the powerful | 
ruler—whose word had made a nation fear— 


ly low and powerless as the atoms in our| 


rath. 


Ay, warrior, arm! and wear thy plume 
On a proud and fearless brow ! 
Iam the Lord of the lonely tomb, 


And a mightier one than thou! 


A warrior who boasted a long line of de- 
sent from the heroes of chivalry, sat in the 


ify hall of his noble ancestors. Around him || 


hung in dusky pride the trophies of the an- 
rient glory of his house,—the helm, the cors- 
‘,the spear and sword, and the torn ban- 
rs, which in days of yore had waved in the 
lattle field, and led on the serried legions of 
jis fathers to the shock of battle and the trial 
farms. There they hung, the silent monu- 
nents of the past, and the proud remains of 
ntiquity. As he sat musing on these relics 
‘the brave and bold, a grey haired harper 
nised “a song of the days of old.” As he 
shaunted the actions of the mighty dead, and 
the grandeur of his race, the warricr’s heart 
welled with pride—for the deeds of his 
fithers were glorious—and looking down 
ton his cringing vassals with contempt, he 
ried, “ Begone ye sons of plebian fathers, ye 
worms of humanity—taint not the air I 
ireathe! pollute not the soil I tread, for Iam 
i 2 son of the mighty.” Fearful his vassals || 
fed, for they saw the storm gathering in his}, 
haughty eye, and they feared him when his| 
wrath was kindled. 


None remained in the hall save the harper 


ind his lord. The last sound of the min-|| 
strel’s lay had melted into air, and the war- 
tor bade the bard immortalize Ais name by || 
t song. The harp was tuned, and its gentle 
nelody fell sweetly on the delighted ear of 
the knight as he heard his praises warbled 
wy the son of song. Death whispered a word 
in his ear; *twas but a word. He started! 


the shaft of the grisly king drank his life’s 








tation of man, and the feast of worms. 


like the flower on which the sup 
hath looked in his strength.” 


|| They fall away 


A mechanic stood at his bench. The big 
|sweat-drops were oozing from his care worn 
brow. He laid down his work to gain a mo- 
ment’s respite from his toil. His mind wan 
\dered home. He thought of his affectionate 
wife and his smiling infant—his first born. 
“This week,” said he, musing, “I shall gain 
a small sum beyond my immediate necessi- 
|ties. I will take it and buy a present for my 
|| E) liza. How it will gladden her heart to re- 
/ceive a small token of my affection! Sweet 
‘girl! Her life and happmess are wrapped 
np in me.” He was resuming his task— 
|Death touched him on the shoulder—he 
'turned—-the fatal arrow too well directed 
| passed into his heart—he shrieked “ Eliza!” 
jand fell. A few hours passed, and Eliza 
| wrapped his stiffened form in the garments 
lof the grave. 


| 
| ‘* Death found strange beauty on that cherub brow, 
! 


| And dashed it out.’’ 

A mother held her first born in her arms. 
It was a sweet and lovely child, the very 
‘image of its admiring parent. She gazed 
| upon its budding charms and threw back the 
| raven curls, which clustered beautifully upon 

ts “ cherub brow ;” and as her young heart 

aia warm with a parent’s affection, she 
pressed the innocent closer to her bosom, 
and offered a prayer for its safety. “ May 
no worm,” said she,—and the flame of devo- 
|tion gleamed from her pale blue eyes,—* lie 
‘buried in this budding rose. May no un- 
|timely blast tear it from its parent stem. 
May no rude affliction scatter its fair leaves. 
| Father of mercies, protect my child.” 


Death had entered the door, and with his 
form disguised, stood unknown before her. 
| Mother,” said he, “give me your babe.” 
| My babe!” replied the mother, astonished, 
\*give my babe! Ask my heart—ask any 
thing—but ask not for my babe.” 

He drew off his covering, and revealed his 
hollow eyes and fleshless form. His frame 
of bones stood awful and ghastly before the 
quaking mother. “ Your babe Y’ muttered 
his hollow, sepulchral voice. The mother 
ishrieked and turned to fly, he followed, and 
breathed his poisonous breath upen the un- 
|conscious innocent. The color fled its cheeks 
—the light forsook its eyes—-the laugh upon 
its beauteons lips died away into a sweet, 
fixed, angelic smile—and it lay cold asa sta- 
‘tue in its mother’s arms. 
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THE WANDERER’S RETURN. | tated branches in the passing breeze, to g;, 


At the close of a beautiful day, towards those whose bones Jay there ; while the 
spire which rose from the midst of that hy», 


the end of August, a traveler was seen hastily 
proceeding along the road which led to 
Woodbury, a beautiful but sequestered ham- 


let, in the western part of the state of . 


| 
| 


a mournful requiem to the departed spirit 


ble burial place, with heaven-directed fing 
pointed to that blest abode, whither tly 


mortal spirits had taken their flight. Ar, 1nd 


He was considerably above the middle size ;| the base of the hill were situated a fey 


his fine, open countenance was somewhat 
embrowned by toil and the scorching heats 
of many a summer’s sun; yet there was an 
expression of careless good huinor, mingled 
with the noble frankness which sat upon his 
strikingly handsome features, shone forth in 
the glance of his bright blue eye, and revelled 
in his sunny smile, which told that though 
his lot through life might have been toilsome, 
yet the anguish of conflicting passions had 
seldom been allowed to invade the calm se- 
renity of his bosom. Theodore Stanley had 
left his home at the age of eighteen, to seek 
his fortune on the perilous bosom of the 
ocean; he had been absent about five years, 
and had now returned to cheer the declining 
years of his aged parents, and to claim the 
reward of his persevering industry, in the 
calm enjoyments of reciprocated affection. 
The sun was just sinking below the western 
horizon when Theodore entered his native 
village; the last beams of his departing 
splendor illuminated the cottage windows, 
and cast a lingering gleam over the Juxuriant 
landscape. Theodore paused and looked 
around him; the scene which presented it- 


self to his view would have been beautiful, || ; 
down the lane which led to his father’s peace- 


even to a stranger’s eye; but to him, who 
now gazed upon it, it was connected with so 
many delightful associations of boyish mirth 
and early happiness, that it could not fail excit- 
ing the warmest emotions of rapturous ad- 
miration. Surely nature, when in her sport- 
ive mood, designed this as an abode for rural 
innocence. Inthe centre of it rose a verdant 
hill, the summit of which was crowned with 
a wood, from beneath whose deep embower- 
mg shade rushed forth a little rivulet ; which, 
after bounding and frolicking down the side 
of the hill, tumbling from rock to rock, its 
bubbles reflecting the rays of the sun in a 
thousand glittering colors, at last rans slowly 
and quietly along the sunny plain below till 
it is hidden by, and finally lost in the tall 


wavy grass which overhangs and intercepts| 


its passage. On the summit of the hill, a little 
to the left of the wood, stands the village 
church, a plain, white building, surrounded 
by a pallisade, within the slight enclosure of 


which, many a grassy knoll, or simple stone, | 


bears witness that there the hamlet’s sires 
gathered together in their last, long, quiet 
rest; the weeping willows which over- 
shadowed these humble memorials of depart- 
ed worth, seemed, as they waved their agi- 





| 
| 


} 





the cottages which formed a part of th: 
let; each surrounded by its own littl 


den, and separated from its neighbor } 


cluster of fruii trees. Far away to thy 


rolled a majestic river, partly hidden in ¢), 
distance by the intervening branches of, 
row of tall poplars, which formed the westery 


boundary of that little village. As Theo 
advanced, every step recalled some 
familiar to his memory. Here stood the t 
chesnut trees, which in the days of hoyjs 


happiness, he had so often climbed in sears} 
of bird’s nests—yonder was the river, on thy 


banks of which he had so often walked \ 


Fanny, and here, oh most welcome of al! re. 


membrances, on that grassy hillock he | 


sat by her side on the evening before his ¢e. 


parture—here they pledged their vows 
mutual affection and constancy till deat 
and here Fanny had promised to becone t 
support and comfort of his aged parents, « 
ing the absence of their son. And Fan 
‘had performed that promise—she 
‘up her abode with them, and alleviated 


du 


loncliness of their situation by her tender as 


|siduities and filial love. 
Theodore’s heart beat high as he turn 


ful cottage, he ascended a rising gr 
‘from which he could plainly perceive it. T 


vine which crept up its sides and covered ts 


‘humble thatch, was carefully twined rou 
the windows; the simple rail fence whic 
formed the little door-yard, was neatly w 


washed, and the path which led through tt, 


was decked on both sides with rose t 


and lilacs. 


it seemed to furnish him with an assura! 


that Fanny had not forgotten her early 
He knocked at the door, which was 
opened by his mother. The delightec paren's 


love. 


recognized their son at the first glance, 
when seated between them, he almost fo! 


for a moment, that there was another being, 


perhaps, even more dear to his heart | 
they were. 
‘and Fanny stood before him, in al! th 


liness of improved beauty—not as he ! 


her, a pretty artless girl, just emerging 
childhood—but a beautiful woman, unt 


all the fascinations of her former guiltiess !"- 
nocence to an improved understanding, an 
In a few weeks they wer 


cultivated taste. 
united in the bands of wedlock, and after 


ER 


OUSNES 
Theodore well knew to whom 
|he was to attribute its improved appearance, 


A light step crossed the passag' 


Crane 
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with heart- -felt gratitude to the day which]! 
Wi itnessed the Wanderer’s Return. 
Gro, M****, 
For the I 
a SONNET AFTER A SHOWER. 


yowin meridian height the sun appears, 


sadies’ Garland. 


The scattering clouds disperse and flee away, 
myo trees and every blade are wet with tears 
“Yet jn my view the tears of joy are they, 
ror the long drought had parch’d the tender leaves, 

{nd the young flow’rets on their stems decline, 
xow rising from the grassy couch up-heaves 

Their heads refreshed, and wonton in the wind, 
The pink, the rose, and all the flowery train 

Send forth sweet odors by the passing gale, 
The birds refreshed renew their sweetest strain, 

{nd bees industrious, hasten to the vale ; 
While laughing Flora, tripping o’er the mead, 

ps flowers of every hue, and plants of every seed 

C. 
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JUDGE CRANE AND THE LANDLADY. 


Shortly after the first republican constitu- 
tion of the State of New-York was framed, || 
and the judiciary system was established for 
the civil department, the supreme court, or 
that branch of it called the “ circuit court,” 
was appointed for one of the circuits, in the || 
county of Duchess, and the eccentric Judge 
Crane was to preside. Judge Crane was very 
wealthy, and was highly respected for his 
public and private virtue, especially for his| 
charitableness to the poor; but he always| 
dressed in a plain garb, and would hardly 
ever wear an over coat, whatever might be 
the state of the weather, and it was seldom 
that he rode when he went abroad, although 
he owned many valuable horses. On the 
morning of the day in which the court was 
to begin, the Judge set out before light, and 
walked gently on, through hail, rain, and 
snow, to the appointed place. On arriving || 
at Poughkeepsie, cold and wet, he walked to 
atavern, where he found the landlady and| 


her servants were making great preparations || 


for the entertainment of the judges, lawyers, 
aid other gentlemen whom they expected || 
would attend the circuit court. 

The judge was determined to have some 
‘wort, and in a pleasant tone addressed the 

landlady : “ I have no money, and was obliged 
tocome to court, and I have walked through 
this dreadful storm more than twenty miles, 


| work a little while, 


| brandy, 
she, 
| victuals, 


|bring it into the kitchen, 
| want to make a good 


|his arms three times full. 


|There itis, said she,e oldly A 
as cold as myself, 
see neither tea nor coffee nor chocolate t 





lam wet and cold, dry and hungry. I want 


something to eat before the court begins ;”— | 


when the landlady put herself in a magiste-} 
ral posture, and putting on a countenance of | 
contempt, said to the judge, 


yng life of peesiinenn , they still Lookind book | No, my dear madam, says the judge, I said 


that I was wet and cold—and if you had been 
jout as long as [ have been in this storm, | 


But you have no money, you say, 
Well, 
the whole truth, and 
but were I as rich 


says the judge, 


as 


Croesus! who 

lady. I never k 

but | have understo 
I want something 1 


and drink. 

the 
him, said the judge, 
that he was very rich. 


eat 


Croesus! says 


'drink, and were I as poor as Job in his utmos 


calamity, and had my health and strength : 
well as I now have, [ would willingly e 

if I could cet ; 
to drink, and a good bite of cold victuals.— 
Well, old daddy, said much 
you want to drink? Halt gill of g 
madam, said he. Very well, sa 
[ will give you half a gilland some « 

if you will go into yal 
and cut and split three arms full of wood, ar 
where the servar 


thir 


sone 
she, how 


the back 


mens’ 


|think you would likewise be wet and cold.— 
1 said that | wanted something to drink and 
| eat. 
itorted the landlady 
truth, 
|nothing but the truth; 
| Croesus, | would be willing to work for some- 
ithing to 


- re- 
[ tell you the 


fire to dry the gentle- 
great coats when they come ; and after 


you get your victuals | shall want you to go 


away. 
He drank th 
liquor, and walked quietly into the wood yard 


| where he found a good axe, and he soon la 


Well, says he, give me the brandy, 
and T'll soon bring the wood. 


by the kitchen fire the quantity of wood, viz. 


When the lan 
lady had got his cold luncheon on the table 
in hopes that he would eat and be off, Nov 
for the guod bite of victuals, said the judye.— 
And it is almo 
but not half so wet, for 


wet it. Beggars must.not be choosers, 
she. Iam not begging of you, madam, said h 
but have paid the full price demanded, I tol 
you, said she, that I would give you cold vi 


| 


Sala 


tuals, and there is cold boiled ham, cold pork 
and beef, cold potatoes and turneps, and vin- 
egar, pickles, and soup; and if you want any 


thing hot, there is mustard and 
here is good bread, 
cheese, and it is all good enough for such ar 
lold ragamuffin as you are. It is all 
| good, madam, said he, pleasantly, but pray b 


pepper, an 


good butter, and good 


. 


ver) 


Iso good as to let me one some new muh, 


warm right from the cow, to wet this goo 
victuals. The cowsare not milked, says she 
Then let me have a bow! of cold milk, s: 
he. I will not send servants in this storm t 
the spring house to skim it for you, said shi 
Said he with a pleasant smile, 


| 


Dear madam, 


|I have a good wife at home, older than you 


You are wet||are, who would go out in a worse storm than 
and cold, dry and hot ; how can all that be? this, to milk the cows, and bring the milk to 








the poorest man on earth, at his request, or to 
bring the milk from the spring house, cream 
and all, without skimming, to feed the most 
abject of human beings. You must have a 
very good wife at home, saysshe. Indeed, | 
have, said he, and she keeps my clothes clean 
and whole, notwithstanding you called me an 


old ragamuffin. Indeed, | am not ashamed to| 


appear abroad in the clothes | wear, in any 


good company. Well, I must confess, says | 


she, that when you have your broad brimmed 
hat off, you look middling well, but I. want 
you to eat and be off, for we want the fire to 
dry the gentlemens’ great coats and umbrel- 
las by ; and among the rest we expect Judge 
Crane. Judge Crane, said the judge, who is 
Judge Crane! The circuit Judge, said she, 
one of the supreme judges, you old fool. 
Well, said the judge, | will bet a goose that 
Judwve Crane has not had, and will not have a 
great coat on his back, or an umbrella over 
his head this day. You old goose, said she, I 
care nothing for your bets. Eat and be offi, I 


tell you, Judge Crane is to be here, and we’ve | 


no room for you. I don’t care, said he, one 
rye straw more for judge Crane than [ do for 
myself, and it has got to be so late, that if he 
has tc come at this time of day, he would be 
more likely to go direct to the court house, 
and stay until dinner time, than to go to any 
tavern; and if business was very urgent, he 
would be very likely to stay away even from 
dinner. I know something about the old cod- 
ger, and some people say he isa rusty, crusty, 
fusty, old fudge. Pretty talk, indeed, says the 
landlady, about the supreme judge. Now eat 
your cold check, and be off, or be off without 
eating, just as you please. I tell you, said 
the judge, Judge Crane is not the supreme 
judge, and even if he were, he is no more fit 
to be a judge than am. Well, now be off 
with yourself, says she. Don’t be in so great 
a hurry, said he, mildly. [ wish to know who 
is the landlord here! I wish to know where 
he is? He is the high sheriff of the county, 
and won’t be home till night; but if he were 
here you would not stay long. Weil, madam, 
said he, give mea cup of cider to wet my 
victuals, if you won’t give me milk. Not a 
drop, says her ladyship. The judge, who had 
now got pretty well warmed and dried, and 
wished fer his breakfast, put on a stern coun- 
tenance, and positively declared he would not 
leave the room and fire until he pleased. But, 
added he, if you will grant my request, [ will 
eat and be off. The cider was immediately 
brought, and the judge partook heartily of the 
collation before him, took his broad brimmed 
hat, and gently walked to the court house, 
where he found good fires and clean floors, 
and during the court hours he presided with 
dignity and propriety. 


When the judge withdrew, the landlady! 


Judge Craneand the Landlady. 





Vou I 


anxiously looked after him, for some tio 
| he walked steadily on towards the court hy 
| supposing him to be some poor man. 
moned up to court as a W itness, or s 

| prit, or some vagabond, who might giy; 
| farther trouble in time of courts, and expr 
to her servants a desire that they would 
that he did not disturb the gentlemen and: 

| judges who might put up there; while x 
of the girls declared if he did come, 
would use some of his own expressions, 

he used respecting Judge Crane. Let 
see, Says one, “ rusty, crusty,” yes, and “{ 
old fudge,” says another. 

When the dinner was announced, the , 
not being thronged, was immediately 4). 
journed, and the day being stormy and, 
the judges and lawyers poured into ¢ 
iff’s tavern, where they were sure of ¢ 
fare; all except Judge Crane, who walk: 

a store and purchased a valuable shaw), ; 
put it into his pocket on the inside of |; 
then walked quietly to the tavern, 

he was thus detained, the landlady 

the dining room, and earnestly re-ing 
Judge Crane had come in? The answer was 

Not yet, madam, and perhaps he may 

come. The landlady, who was. anxious | A dle 
pay the highest respect to the supreme judye, eaten | 
retired to the kitchen, not a little chacrined some f 
of disappointed. In the mean time the | 
had arrived, and being at proper times \ 

sociable, and at all times fond of cheering t 

minds of those present, he began to 1 

some pertinent remarks, and to tell some |iy 

anecdotes, calculated to convey good mor 

which kept the whole company in a conti: 

roar of laughter. At this instant, one of t 

waiting maids entered the room, to inform 

centlemen that they might sit down to dinner, 

She did her errand, and hastened back t 

mistress with the tidings, that the old f 

fellow with the broad brimmed hat on \ 

right in among the gentlemen, talking as 

as he could, and all the judges and lawyer 

were laughing at him. Then go, says s 

and whisper to the old man that [ wish 

to come down into the kitchen. Thee 

was done accordingly, and the judge in a 

tone of voice said to the girl, Tell your mis 

tress I have a little business to do with s 

of these lawyers, and when done, I'll be 

in the course of two orthree days. The gir 
returned and faithfully rehearsed the message 

and added, that she believed the old fi 

was drunk, or he would not have said, “ 

soon as my business is done, I’! be off in tw 

or three days.” 

Well, Betty, says the mistress, go back, a1 
when the gentlemen begin to sit down, do} 
stand by the head of the table, and whisper 
to some gentleman, that I wish a vacant place 
left at the head of the table for Judge Crane, 
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time, ag 3 then do you hasten back and see that John eat sallad on. Ble ss me, where can we get 
rt house, * the cider and other liquors in good order. ||sallad at this time of the year? And the 
hs and Mary, do you fill two more tereens with) gentlemen have not done carving, and not 
se gravy and put one at each end of the table.) one has begun to eat meat, much less to eat 
Si ind Martha, do you see that all the clean) a tub full of pudding. 
Lge sates for a change are ready, and that the | Aye, he'll get a clean plate, says Martha, 
—s rts and pies, &c. are in good order. Betty | before gentlemen wants clean plates. 
and ¢ us in repaired to her post at the head of the Ill clear him out, says the mistress, and 
le ; «ole, and soft!y informed a gentleman of the || starts for the dining room, burning with indig- 
aly he asete nest of f her mistress. Ce rtainly, said the || dation. 
1 oi atleman 5 and Betty hastened back to assist The Judge was remarkable for not giving 
— john, ‘The gentlemen now sat down to an ||unnecessary trouble to any body where he 
ss srcellent repast, and aftera short ejaculatory || put up, and generally afte whatever was set 
, ajdress to the throne of grace, delivered by | before him without making an 1y remarks; and 
ae : ie C rane, in which he adored the Father || seldom made use of more than one plate ata 
ly “ 





il mercies, for feeding all his creatures 
th rough ut the immensity of space—invoked 
a blessing on that portion of earthly bounty 
ta Pi then before them, and supplicated divine 
oe nerey through the merits of our Redeemer, 
he centlemen began to carve and serve round 
hi, n usual form. 
oles " But as the judge was of a singular turn in 
iene almost every thing, and had taken a fancy 
that if a person eats light food at the same 
meal, and that which is more solid and harder 
of digestion, that the light food should be 
eaten first; he therefore filled his plate with | 
ae sme pudding, made of milk, rice, and eggs, 


acrined 
ie j orp sn himse!f in rather an awkward | 
age stuation, with his left elbow on the table, and 
a the head near the plate, began to eat according 
aol to his common custom, whicl. was very fast, 
ne lively althouch he was no great eater. And some 
| morale of the gentlemen near the Judge, following 
alia is example as to partaking of the pudding 
- F eH “ before the meat, of course a large deep ves- 
tee s!, which had contained that article, was 
ieee nearly emptied when Mary approached with 
trap ee her two additional tereens of gravy, accord- 
Id fusty ing to the command of her mistress, and 
an eae ws she sat down the last near the judge, he 
sen lenl says to her in an austere manner, Girl, bring | 
hatietieds mea clean plate to eat sallad on. The ab- 
vs. she. rupt manner in which he addressed her, and 
th} her disgust at seeing him there in that posi-| 
pean -_ so disconcerted the poor girl, that she 
tn id notobserve that any one except the Judge 
sor 8 had partaken of the pudding, nor did she know 
th s what he meant by sallad; but she observed | 
l be of that the large pudding pan was nearly empty, 
Thecirl i und then hastened back’ with her utmost speed | 
nesuase to her mistress, and addressed her with, Why, 
| fellow madam, that old fellow is there yet, and he is 
aid, “as ‘ertainly crazy or drunk, for he is down at | 
F in two the table, and has eaten more thana skipple*| 
{ the rice pudding already, and his nose is 
sch. and night down in a platefull now, shoveling it in| 
1. do vou Je a hog, and he told me, as if he was lord 
whianet ‘the manor, to bring hima clean n plate to| 
nt place 


_ Skipple is a measure of three pecks, use d in Hol 
p Crane, \dinstead of the English bushel, and the inhabitants 
0! Poughkeepsie were mostly Low Dutch at that time. 


La 


meal, but at this time he had observed near 
him a dish of beautiful raw white cabbage, 
cut up and put into vinegar, (which the Ger- 
mans at Pour! ikeepsie called co/d slaw, and 
which he called sallad,) and he wished for 

separate plate to prepare some of it for his 


|own fancy. The carving and serving were 


not yet finished, when he expected the clean 
plate, and when the landlady arrived at the 
door of the dining room, determined to drive 
him out. She advanced with a firm step to 
the door, and fixed her keen eye firmly on the 
Judge, when he turned his eye that way and 
observing her, mildly said, Landlady, can | 
have a clean plate to eatsome salladon? A 
clean plate and saliad! retorted the landlady 
indignantly. [wish you would come into the 
kitchen until gentlemen have dined: I had 
reserved that seat for Judge Crane. The 
company were struck with astonishment, and 
fixed their eyes alternately on the landlady 
and on the Judge, and sat or stood in mute 
suspense, when the Judge gracefully raised 
himself up in the chair, carelessly folding 
his arms across his breast, then putting his 
head awkwardly on one side—You reserved 
this seat for Judge Crane, did you, landlady ? 
Indeed Idid, saysshe. It was very kind, says 
he, inan ironical tone, but if you will step to 
the door and see if he is coming, or send one 
of the servants to call for him, with your per- 
mission and the approbation of these gen- 
tlemen, with whom I have some business 
to do, I will occupy his seat until you shall 
find the Judge. Find the Judge! said she 
with emphasis; go look for him yourself, not 
send me or my servants. I gave you your 
breakfast this morning for chopping a little 
wood because you had no money ;—and I ex- 
pected you would go away quietly and keep 
away, and now you must come here to disturb 
gentlemen at dinner. Here the whole joke 
burst upon the minds of the gentlemen pres- 
ent, who fell into a loud fit of laughter. Af- 
ter the tumult had a little subsided, says 
the Judge mildly, Did [ chop wood to pay 
for my breakfast? Indeed you did, says 
she, and said you had no money. I told you 
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the truth, says the Judge, but I have a beau-||intentions in the joke, and good wil 
tiful shaw! worth more than ten dollars, which || ability to follow up the lesson given.—R, 
I just now bought, and will leave it with you ||/ican Advocate, 
in pawn, if you will’ only let me eat dinner || ——— 
with these gentlemen. Here the gentlemen || ESTELLE 
were biting their lips to keep from laughter. || } pape slinudhe 
How did you buy the shawl worth more than || Or, reformed rakes make the best husbands,—fyjy, 
ten dollars, without money? I bought it on|| trated.—No Fiction. 
credit, says he. And where did you find “ Well, sister,” said Estelle on the morniny 
credit to thatamount? saysshe. I brought it || of her wedding day, “ina few hours | s| 
from home, said he. ‘This is a likely story,|| wedded to Morris. Iam going to try the fear 
ard something like your abuse of Judge Crane experiment, as you are pleased tocall it. |; 
this morning, said she. How could I abuse proves to be a good husband, I shall | 
the Judge if he was not present? said he.— satisfaction of triumphing over you ; if | 
Why, says she, you called him a rusty, fusty not, then my history will serve as a by 
fudge, and old codger, and said you did not||lioht to warn others not to shipwreck 
care a rye straw more for him than you did happiness in the same manner.—so vi 
for yourself. And here the whole company || shall do my fair friends a service in th 
were in an uproar of laughter again. Butas|| if no other.” 
soon as it a little subsided, one of the gentle- Louise sighed as she saw her bri 
men asked the landlady how she knew that the happy sister so unconsciously sacrific : 
gentleman she was addressing was not Judge || self: but she only remarked that a fey 
Crane! Said she, He looks more like a snipe || would decide the question. 
than a crane! || Ina few weeks Morris with his wife yw: 
Here the loud laughter burst forth a third || settled in New York. For two vearsal! y 
time. And: fter a little pause the Judge said, well with Estelle. Morris was appar nt 
f must confess that Iam not a bird of very || reformed man, and even Louise began tot! 
fine feathers, but 1 assure you that I am a|jher fears would not be realized. His evenir 
Crane, and a crane is often a very useful in-|| were spent in the society of his wife, and | 
strument. I saw a very good one in your || began to feel a relish for domestic pleasures 
kitchen this morning ; and sometimes an in-|| At this period one of his old associates, 
strument called a “crane,” is of incalculable || had just returned from a tour of Europe, ca 
use, madam. Before she had time to reply,!|to congratulate him, and to revive an 
some of the gentlemen with whom she was|| friendship. “ Well, Fred,” said he fami 
acquainted, assured her that she was talking ‘¢] admire your wife and situation, and « 
with the presiding Judge. Astonished and/|/ your little babe looks like a cherub: but fi! 
confounded, she attempted some excuse, and friend, you don’t intend to bury yoursel! 
hastily asked his pardon for her rudeness. do yout How fare our old friends P. and)! 
The Judce had by this time unobserved, You meet at our old haunts | pre sume 1" 
taken from his pocket the beautiful shaw] and “Indeed I have not been there of 
folded it at full length one way, and ina nar-| neither have I ever seen our old friends 
row form the other, and it being of very fine || once or twice these two years.” 
texture, appeared more like an elegant sash|| « Well, then, we will go and hunt them 
than like a valuable shawl. When he arose, || this evening.” 
with graceful dignity and with a half smile,/| That wasa long evening for Estelle. T 
he advanced a few steps towards the landlady, || glock told the midnicht hour before Mor 
saying, “it is not my province to pardon, but || returned ; and when he saw her anxious ‘ 
it is my business to judge! and I judge that tenance, his heart smote him, but witha sii 
you and I shall hereafter be friends—and I || excuse he quieted the fears of his too confid 
judge that you will, without hesitation, re-|| wife, From that evening may be dated t 
ceive this as a present, if not as pawn. So/|| downfall of Morris. Estelle was consc 
saying, he gently laid it over her shoulders, | of the change in her husband, but she utter 
and across her arms, saying “ Take it, madam, || not a word of reproach. 
and do not attempt to return it, for it was 
purchased on purpose for a present for you.” || 
She hastily retired in confusion, hardly know- |) 
ing what she did, and took with her the shaw] || 
worth twelve dollars instead of ten. - {| 
And here are three parties who had each 
two good things. ‘The landlady had a good || 
shaw! and a good lesson to meditate upon— || 
the gentlemen had a good dinner and a good|| One night asher husband returned home 
joke to talk over—and the Judge had good|\usually late, Estelle was struck with his hag 


P 


“A cloud slowly and heavily came over her; a‘ 
Of ills we mention not, enough to say, 
*Twas cold and dead impenetrable gloom. 

She saw its dark approach; and saw her hopes 
One after one, put out as nearer still 

It drew her soul, but fainted not at first ; 
Fainted not soon.” 
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gard look and almost maniac laugh, when he 
roughly said,—** Well, Estelle, now we are off 
for the west—I am worth barely enough to 
buy us a log hut, and we will go and hide 
ourselves in the prairies of Illinois, That 
__—— Knowles has done the work to night 
—Oh! 1 wish I had shot him,” and he gnashed 
his teeth in rage. Estelle was shocked, con- 
founded and crushed, but she questioned him 
not, nor offered one word of expostulation.— 
With a sad heart she packed her things, 
and in a week they were on their way to Il- 
linois. Here years of constant suffering 
awaited Estelle. Her friends hearing of her 
destitute situation, sent her pecuniary aid; 
but what could bind up the wounds of that 
broken heart. Who could gather up those 
young affections again ? 


**When thus she lay 
Forlorn of heart, withered and desolate, 
As leaf of autumn, which the wolfish winds, 
Selecting from its falling sisters, chase 
Far from its native grove, to lifeless wastes 
And leave it there alone to be forgotten 
Eternally. God passed in mercy by, 
His praise be ever new! and on her breathed, } 
And bade her live.” | 


“Oh, Ma, how I wish you had been at thel| 
meeting today; we had anewminister. He}! 
looked so much like the miniature you have| 
of uncle William, I wish you could see him. | 
Old Margaret says he is to be our minister 
fora few months, till Mr. Gray has returned 
from his journey—for Ma, he has gone to the 
east to bring his wife and children here.” 

“Well, Louise, did you tell him you had a! 
dying mother who wished to see him.” 

“Ma, he was a stranger, and | dare not! 
speak to him; but asked old Margaret’s hus- 
band to do it, and he is coming here to-mor- 
TOW. 

“ Mother, said the same sweet-faced little) 
girl the next morning, the minister is at the 
door, and wishes to know if I am the little 
girl whose mother wished to see him; and 
there is another gentleman with him.” 

“Ask them in,” said a feeble voice. 

Estelle, unaccustomed to the sight of stran-| 
gers, was abashed when the two gentlemen| 
entered her hut; but a slight flush came to| 
her colorless face as she eyed the stranger 
who first entered, and thought she had seen! 
one who resembled him; but before she had| 
time for further scrutiny, she found herself | 
encircled in the arms of her brother. Neither 
could speak, but gushing tears more than 
words relieved their full hearts; but when she 
recognized the other stranger, who was no 
other than Edward Barnes, she swooned. 

“William, dear William, have you come at 
length ?” sobbed Estelle ; “ come to soothe my 
dying hours, come to father my beloved Lou-| 


Estelle. 


|/used as a church. 


16] 
ise! God has indeed answered my prayers! 
Oh, William, it was a fearful experiment, but 
itis all over.” 

William Lawrence was at college at the 
time of his sister’s marriage, and who subse- 
quently fitted for the ministry, resolved as his 
studies were finished, to go and take his sister 
back to hernative village. But while he was 
preparing to start, news came that Estelle 
was no more, and that Morris was roving 
about, an object of commisseration and dis- 
gust. Still he longed to go and learn more 
of his sister’s fate, and to take the little Lou- 
ise home. His friend Edward Barnes accom- 
panied him, with a view of settling in the 
West. They had stopped to spend the Sab- 
bath at a village about a mile from Estelle’s 
house, entirely unconscious of their affinity 
to her. Finding the minister of the place 


|absent, he proposed to preach the following 


day, which was gladly accepted. On Sunday 
morning, a little band collected in a building 
Estelle had always met 
with this little band, but feeling her strength 


|| rapidly declining, she sent her little daugh- 
j;ter to 


request the minister to visit her 


soon. The little Louise had her eyes riv- 


||eted upon the preacher during all the ser- 


vice; and as he passed her she tried to 
summon courage to do her errand, but her 
heart failed her. The next morning, William 
and his friend started for Estelle’s abode; 
and on their way encountering the old man 
who had made the request, they asked to ba 
directed to herhut. But what was their sur- 


| prise on hearing from the old man such an 


account of her as induced them to believe that 
it was indeed their friend (over whose sup- 
posed death they had often wept) they were 
now called to visit. They learned also that 
Morris had some months previous, in a fit of 
intoxication, committed suicide; and for nearly 
a year, that poor destitute woman had lived 
with her little daughter in extreme poverty. 
William tried to soothe her with the hope 
that she would yet be happy; that she would 
return with him, and in the midst of former 
friends forget all her trials. But it was over 
with Estelle—death had marked her for its 
victim! Crushed and broken-hearted, she 
was even now on the shore of eternity. “And 
even brother,” she would say, “ were I able to 
endure the journey, I never could endure the 
sight of my old home—of my injured sister. 
Oh! why did I not listen to her kind advice? 
No brother, here I must die! But even that 
thought has lost half its gloom, since I know 
my Louise is provided with home and friends.” 

“Will you not allow me to adopt your 


| child as my own?” said Edward B. 


Estelle hesitated. It was the man she had 
stighted and injured. “TI should rather,” said 
she, *“ that she would be under the tuition of 
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her aunt S aaliete ‘6 Then wns your wis date male signatures on that far-famed scro]]. 
gratified,” said William; “ Louise is the |what shall we attribute this? Let us 
wife of Edward Barnes—and you cannot con-)|quire if the kind of reading most geners 
fide your child to any with more assurance ||approved, has not some evil influence, A)" 
that she will receive all a mother’s care and may we not dare to insinuate that the gros 
instruction. “The color went and came on | amount of novel reading, tends to poisi ng 
poor Estelle’s cheek at this intelligence, but||clog, the current of our female litera: 
after a moment’s struggle with her feeling,—||that stream which else might benefit | 
“Tis as it should be,” said she, “I dashed the;| kind with the purity and sweetness of 
cup of happiness ‘rom my lips, and [I have been|| waters. 
made to drain the cup of affliction to the very|| That works of fiction are in extensive us, 
dregs.” ' |among American women is not to be ; 

In a week from this tin:e, Estelle Morris|| puted. The rich select handsomely 
was a dweller in eternity. But she died not | volumes of Bulwer, or Scott, as appro pr 
without hope. Her sufferings hed led her to||ornaments of the centre table, —and 
the fountain of consolation—a Saviour’s love, book case of the boudoir is crowded 
—and she realized fulfilment of the promise,|| volumes of the same fictitious character, 
“A bruised read He will not break.” lis also to be regretted that in proporti 

In one of the neatest houses in the village||the vivacity with which a wealthy young | 
of N——, is seen a iovely girl, who often||can talk of the last new romance or play, s); 
with a look of sadness says, “ Uncle Edward,||is admired by too many of her own s 
how I wish my dear Ma had lived to come||The poor, ever fond of the opulent as models, 
here ; why did you not find ussooner? [ won- imitate them in this, as well as in oth 
der if you are the same Edward B. that I i stance es, and thus every grade of the 
heard Papa talk about? Hetold Ma he sup-|| world is liable to breathe an ies sphere 
posed she wished she had married Edward||mixed with many or tew parts of fiction, 
Barnes instead of him, and with a dreadful|| Every one knows that the perusal of novels 
oath he left the house; he would be in the|jtends to fever the imagination, and as t 
way no longer; and he never did come back| coerulea of the mind so we!l agrees with the 
—but the next day four men brought him || sedentary occupations of ladies, it is to be ar. 

* * * + * || cued that fancy takes wider and hicher flight 

Oh, Uncle, I cannot tell you, it makes me||with the gentler sex, than with the 
tremble to think of it. Poor Ma was soill,1)| harsh, among novel readers. But can t 
thought she would have died, and [ should be}; mind that is accustomed to roving among 
left all alone!” \fancied Elysiums, and self created lands « 

Edward B. could not refrain from mingling|| unearthly beauty, be contented to stoop 
his tears with those of his little niece—nor||the stern regions of reality, and thread wit 
can you, fair readers, withhold your sympatiy. || success the mazes of science! The ans’ 
But let none say or think that “a reformed |is evident. Mark that young girl; she pr 
rake makes the best husband.” || fesses to be a votaress at the shrine of edu 


|tion. She does indeed daily visit the temp! 


3 
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For the Ladies’ Garland. | At this moment she has returned thence, a! 

THE PERNICIOUS INFLUENCE NOVFL READ. || fancying that her mind is wearied, and need 
ING EXERTS OVER THE IMAGINATION. |recreation, engages herself with a highly ex- 
It is the decided, and just opinion, among'|tolled romance. Her cheek is flushed, her 


the intelligent, that a taste for reading should || brow agitated, and both brow and cheek are 
be cherished and improved by every young | faithful emblems of her state of mind. She 
lady possessing a desire for intellectual im-|| follows the heroine of the tale, and with her 
provement. Now for the benefit of this opi-|| passes through exaggerated scenes in which 
nion there is ample resource; especially in |reality never had a part. So intent is stv 
this country. American libraries, and read-||in her wanderings, she cannot be called 
ing rooms, speak well for literary taste; and||thence till she has placed her visioned 
among their volumes any thirst either for favorite in her resting place, the finis of the 
knowledge or amusement, might be satisfied ;||book. Then when her thoughts are really 
and as ladies are by no means excluded from|| returned to the cold actuality of the present, 
them, it would appear that they possessed su-!|she finds them too much shocked to be of 
perior advantages to their sisters of other na-|| much seryice in history or philosophy, studies 
tions. But their mental efforts do not prove|| which are so averse to ber Jate ee 
that they surpass in depths of knowledge or)}and which are the very props of a stro: 
heights of science. England’s dauchters of || and intelligent mind. But i in more ways tlian 
the pen have written their nameson the fair-||this, of using imagination to weaken the 
est and proudest page of literature,—but|| judgment are novels instruments of ill; they 


America points to few, only a very few, fe- make imagination itself a source of unkappt- 


a 


ness U 
was gl 


nort 
mpert 





ness to their victim. Each faculty of mind 
was given to us by an Omniscient Being for 
portant purposes, and a vivid conception, 
: not among the least to serve us in moral 
and mental good. But let it be perverted, 
et it be made subordinate to selfish passions, 
ot allow it tobe busy with worldly desires, 
and there is nothing in the mind that so soon 
will work its own ruin, and make it insensi- 
ble to that happiness which it is our duty to 
ve. Oh! how oft does fancy weave the 


veb of life of the most delicate texture, and} 


jved in the most brilliant hues, but how 
syrely dces stern, indifferent reality, with its 
trong finger draw away each lovely thread, 
ind leave but a thin, grey, material, in which 
toclothe the ever coming future. And ’tis 
the chill disappointment we feel in this 
vorthlessness of our own work, that makes 
iniappiness—that will bring indifference to 

» cood gifts of our Maker, and at last de- 
sairand scepticism, If works of fiction will 


irish a wordly, selfish fancy, let us cast the) 


jiseased “bread upon the waters,” and it 
shall return to us after many days, in a healed 


rm; for the very act will fill us witb inde-| 
pendence, and consciousness of our ability to|| 


be strong in moral worth. 


aul 
| have tried to show how novels work ill 


inone light; it might be shown im many, but 
if they exert an evil tendency over any one 
of the powers of mind that God has entrusted 
sour keeping, should they not be banished 
from every literary depository in our Union? 
Let the experiment be tried, and I doubt not 
that American females will stand higher 
m the pinnacle of learning and intellectual 


excellence, than those of England and France. | 


ladies, do you try the experiment; listen 
not to Fashion’s fallacious reasoning; sheisa 


harsh, rude tyrant. Show the world, (if the| 
world’s opinions are to be considered,) that| 


woman has independence, has energy, and 


can engrave her name on the tablets of in-| 


tellectual worth. 
Fretp FLower. 


For the Ladies’ Garland, 


Fora friend who requestec che authoress to write 
few verses on her place of abode. 


DRUMORE. 


And shall my muse attempt to sing 
The varied charms of old Drumore ; 
To paint the glories of the spring, 
Or speak of Susquehanna’s shore ? 


Although the spring her earliest buds 
May sweetly scatter o’er the wild ;— 

Although the swelling summer fleods, 
May glad the humble rustic child :— 
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Still though T love to tread the plain, 
And walk upon the mountain shore, 


My thoughts will rove beyond the main, 
They will not rest in old Drumore. 


I love that dreamy darkness wild, 
That’s wrapt around those classic times, 
When chiefiain bold, and maiden mild, 
Have formed the Poet’s magic lines. 


For here no Tasso ever roved, 

Or strung his wildly sounding lyre ; 
And here no burning Sapho loved 

To light the soul with kindred fire. 


And if I sit and gaze at eve, 
Upon the placid, azure sky, 

My thoughts those quiet beauties leave, 
To dwell on years gone by. 


| Although upon that sounding shore, 


Dwells deep and awful solitude ; 
Though oft the rolling thunder’s roar 
May echo through old caverns rude :— 


Still in those caverns deep and rude, 
No hermit’s feet have ever trod; 

No pilgrim here has ever strewed 
Fresh flowers upon the sod. 


And here no hardy mountaineer, 

As legends wild have often sung 
Lurks to surprise his foeman near, 

As on the trembling heights he hung. 


No castles here have ever reared 
Their frowning battlements on high; 
No trembling vassals here have feared 
To meet a master’s vengeful eye. 


Forbid me not these stirring themes, 
Where fancy’s airy flights may rove; 
Forbid me not to cherish dreams, 
Or linger o’er the scenes [ love. 


For who would break those mystic scenes, 
Of fancy’s bright imaginings ; 

Or leave those soul inspiring themes, 
To dwell with cold realities, 


| I may not, cannot, must not tell, 


These magic spells beyond control ; 
For with a soft and moving swell, 
The beautiful floats o’er my soul, 


And thoughts, and inclinations move 
My soul like oracles divine; 


| Oh! who wouid not those musings love, 


And worship at the spirit’s shrine. 


And as I often lonely stray, 
His varied beauties to explore, 
[’ve framed a humble cottage lay, 
As tribute due to old Drumore, 
Lancaster county, 1838, 





Group of African Animals. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 


In front, in the centre, the Rhinoceros ; to the right, the Hippopotamus and Orang-Outang; Centre back 
ground, the Giraffe; to the left, Antelopes and Zebra 





GROUP OF AFRICAN ANIMALS. 


No subject is more interesting and delightful than || brute creation. Many instances are on re- 
that of natural history. ‘The study, considered apart | cord of its retentive memory, its orateful ay 
from the various branches of science which it embraces, \] affectionate disposition, and its general 
is one of the most de lightful occupations that can em ] telligence asa discriminating, if not refle ete 
ploy our attention; and perhaps none of the amuse- ing creature. From the earliest ages 
ments of human life are more satisfactory and digni- || stupendous size, and unexampled sagaci! 
fied, than the investigation and survey of the work- | have formed a theme of wonder and adin 
ings and ways of Providence, in this created world of ||tion to mankmd. Elephants in the wil 
wonders, filled with his never absent power. It ele- || state are gregarious and herbivorous. T 
vates the mind, and is inexhaustible in supply. lare naturally averse to the extremes of he:t 

At the present day every facility is afforded for the || and cold; and, although inhabitants of so 
rational amusemert and instruction of all classes. lof the most sultry regions of the earth, they 
Our Museums afford a rich treat: and we know of no|! shelter themselves from the overpoweri! 0 
piace where an evening can be more profitably and || heat of the mid-day sun in the comparati\: 
pleasantly passed; but no less entitled to the gene- || coolness of those umbrageous forests whic 
rous patronage of the public, is the Menagerie, or Zoo- || both in Africa and Asia, are their chosen 
logical Iustitute in this city, where many wonderful | places of abode. 
animals may be seen,—among thema splendid Egyp- 


. ‘ , , , 
Second in size, though widely distant ii 
tian Giraffe, or Cameleopard. ‘These animals have 4 yo y 


| sense, is the rhinoceros, an anima! of a sour 
||and stubborn disposition, and in every way 
pa bigs '| less trustworthy than the elephant. Of this 
we cheerfully recommend to our readers in city and}! .! ‘ ’ 
: || genus there are several species, two of which 

| (if R. Burchellit is entitled to specific dis 
| tinction,) inhabit Africa. The others are na- 
|| tive to India, and the great islands of Java 
The most gigantic of all living terrestial |}and Sumatra. The African species (R. Afri- 
animals, the elephant, combines superhuman ||canus) is armed with a couple of horns; its 
sttength with almost human wisdom, in a/| coat is not distinguished by voluminous folds, 
manner otherwise unequalled among the'and it wants the incisive teeth. The sense 


heen collected at an immense expense. The establish- 
ment is conducted with the most perfect order; and 


country, old and young, not to let the present oppor- 
tunity pass without a visit to the Institute. It will 
afford both gratification and profit. 
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of sight is said to be rather defective in the| 
rhinoceros: those of smell and hearing are 
acute. 

Another animal, characteristic of, though | 
not entirely peculiar to Africa, is the hyrax| 
or Cape marmot. This species is supposed | 
by some biblical annotators to be the cony of | 
the Scriptures. [t inhabits the rocky terri- 
tories of many parts of Africa, and occurs, 
with little variation in its external aspect, in 
Syria. With the exception of the horns, it 
bears a strong resemblance to a rhinoceros in| 
miniature. 

The Ethiopian hog (Phascocherus Afri- 
canus) is a fierce and savage animal, allied | 


to the wild boar in its habits, but distinguished || 


by a pair of large lobes or wattles placed be- 
neath the eyes. The tusks of the upper jaw 
bend upward in a semi-circular manner to- 
ward the forehead. When attacked, it is apt 
to become furious, and rushing on its adver- 
sary with great force and swiftness, inflicts 
the most desperate, and sometimes fatal 
wounds. It inhabits a wide extent of coun-| 
try along the western side of Africa, from 
Senegal to the Cape; and it also occurs spe- 
cifically the same in Ethiopia. A new spe- 
cies of this genus has been recently disco-| 
vered in the north of Africa, by M. Ruppell. 
Itis named Phascochxrus barbatus. The 
ascertainment of the latter animal is a proof, 
among many others which might be addticed, 
of the impropriety of denominating a snecies | 
from the continent which it inhabits. Few 





as to exist alone over a great tract of coun- 


try, without claiming kindred with any other ; || 
and we may fairly infer, @ priori, that when|| 


one of a genus is discovered, a second or a 
third will ere long make its appearance. 
When this happens, such specific names as 
Africanus, Americanus, &c. cease to be of | 
a discriminating or exclusive nature, and con- 
sequently lose their value. 

Next to the elephant and rhinoceros, per- 
haps the most bulky land animal with which 
naturalists are acquainted, is the hippopota- 
mus, or river horse. It is peculiar to Atrica, 
and inhabits the fresh waters of that con- 
tinent. It formerly existed ia Lower Egypt, 
but has long since disappeared from that dis- 
trict. Mr. Bruce makes mention of hippo- 
potami as existing in the lake Tzana, exceed- 
ing twenty feet in length. It would be hard 


to limit the growth of this naturally gigantic || _ 


species; but the largest ever killed by Co- 
lonel Gordon, an experienced hippopotamist, 
did not exceed eleven feet eight inches. Mr. 
Desmoulins regards the species of Senegal as 
differing from those of the more southern 
parts of Africa. These animals are chiefly 
valuable on account of their ivory tusks, 
which, being harder than those of the ele- 


‘cies than the other. 


| tains. 
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phants, and not so subject to turn yellow, are 
much esteemed by dentists. Their hides are 


| formed into bucklers by several of the Afri- 


can tribes, 

The aspect of the zebra is too familiarly 
known to require description. It is one of 
the most fancifully adorned of all known 
quadrupeds; but the beauty of its external 


appearance is its chief merit, as its disposi- 


tion is wayward and capricious in the ex- 
treme. With the exception of one or two 
instances, in which persevering individuals 
have succeeded in subduing the stubbornness 


|of its nature, it has not been rendered sub- 


servient to the purposes of the human race. 
It isa mountain animal, called dauw by the 
Hottentots, and is scarcely ever seen on 
plains. 

The zebra of the plains, although only re- 
cently characterized as a distinct kind, is in 
fact a better known and more abundant spe- 
It is chiefly distin- 
guished by the want of rings upon the legs. 


|] stopped,” says Mr. Burchell, “ to examine 


these zebras with my pocket telescope; they 
were the most beautifully marked animals [ 
had ever seen; their clean sleek limbs glit- 
tered in the sun, and the brightness and regu- 
larity of their striped coat presented a pic- 
ture of extraordinary beauty, in which pro- 
bably they are not surpassed by any quad- 


ruped with which we are at present acquaint- 


ed. It is indeed equalled in this particular 


| by the dauw, whose stripes are more detined 
species are so isolated in the animal kingdom | 


and regular, but which do not offer to the eye 
so lively a coloring.” 

The quagga is more nearly allied to the 
zebra of the plains than to that of the moun- 
It lives in troops in the neighborhood 
of the Cape, and, in common witli the zebra, 
is frequently found in company with ostriches. 
The wary disp sition of these birds, and their 


great quickness of sight, are supposed to be 


serviceable to the congregated group in warn- 
ing them of the approach of their enemies. 

Very few animals of the deer kind, pro- 
perly so called, are found in Africa. The 
red deer, however, (Cervus elaphrus,) one 


\of the noblest of the tribe, and the most 
stately of all the wild animals still indigenous 
|to Britain, occurs in some of its northern 
/quarters. But these it is not improbable were 


imported, at some unknown period, from 
Europe. 
The Giraffe, or cameleopard, the tallest, and 


in every other respect, one of the most sin- 


gular of quadrupeds deserves notice; but 
we shall merely state that it is a timid and 
gentle animal, feeding principally on the 
leaves of trees, (especially those of the genus 
Mimosa,) and inhabiting the plains of Cen- 
tral and Southern Africa. Its gait, or mode 


‘of progression, is described as extraordinary 
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by Mr. Lichtenstein. ‘We had scarcely|| 


traveled an hour when the Hottentots called 
our attention to some object on a hill not far 
off on the left hand, which seemed to move. 
The head of something appeared almost im- 
mediately after, feeding on the other side of 
the hill, and it was concluded that it must be 
that of a very large animal. This was con- 
firmed, when after going scarcely a hundred 
steps farther, two tall, swan-necked giraffes 
stood almost directly before us. Our trans- 
ports were indescribable, particularly as the 
creatures themselves did not perceive us, and 
therefore gave us full time to examine them, 
and to prepare for an earnest and serious 
chase. The one was smaller and ofa paler 
color than the other, which Vischer imme- 
diately pronounced to be a colt, the child of 
the ,arger. Our horses were saddled, and 
our guns loaded in an instant, when the chase 
commenced. Since all the wild animals of 
Africa run against the wind, sothat we were 
pretty well assured which way the course 
of these objects of our ardent wishes would 
be directed, Vischer, as the most experienced 
hunter, separated himself from us, and by a 
circuit took the animals in front, that he 
might stop their way, while I was to attack 
them in the rear. I had almost got within 
shot of them when they perceived me, and 
began to fly in the direction we expected. 
But their flight was so beyond all idea extra- 
ordinary, that, between laughter, astonish- 
ment, and delight, [ almost forgot my designs 
upon the harmless creature’s lives. 
the extravagant disproportion between the 
height of the fore to that of the hinder parts, 
and of the height to the Jength of the animal, 
great obstacles are presented to its moving 
with any degree of swiftness.” Cameleopards 
were known to the Romans, and were exhi- 
bited in the Circean Games by Cesar the 
dictator. The Emperor Gordian afterward 
exhibited ten at a single show; and tolerably 
accurate figures of this animal, both in a 
browsing and grazing attitude, have been 
handed by the Prenestine pavement. 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
TO MY MOTHER. 


When I behold thy sainted form 
Upon thy cushioned chair, 

And see thee look so mild and sweet, 
How blest my feelings are. 


I envy not the rich and great, 
Their pomp and regal power ; 

I envy not their thrones of state, 
Thy blessing is my dower. 

And when thy spirit seeks its home 
In that bright world above, 

Oh may thy mantle rest on me,— 
And all my life be love. M. 


Cumberland Waterfall. 


From|| 


Vor. I] 


CABINET OF NATURE, 





CUMBERLAND WATER PALy 

The Fall is situated on the top of the Cun. 
herland Mountains, East Tennessee. [| havo 
frequently heard it spoken of by travelers 
who had visited it; and their descriptions ey. 
cited in me a very great desire to see it, as| 
conceived it to be a beautiful miniature ro. 
presentation of the falls of Niagara. I haye 
recently had an opportunity of gratifying this 
desire; and I assure you that my most ex. 
alted preconceptions were more than realized 
when I had the pleasure of viewing this most 
|interesting scene, which is distinguished alike 
for its beauty, and its wild and awful gran. 
ideur. This fall is within two hundred yards 
of the stage road crossing the Cumberland 
mountain. The pathway which conducts to 
it passes over a gently inclined plane, on the 
lower margin cf which meanders a smal] 
stream, which is here remarkable only for its 
beautifully transparent water which flows on 
smoothly and gently, to the very verge of the 
‘precipice over which it falls. Immediately 
beyond the little rivulet there rises an abrupt. 
ly steep mountain, which is clothed with a 
luxuriant growth of ivy and laurel, the beauty 
of which was greatly heightened when I saw 
it, by being covered with richly variegated 
bloom. And the noble yew trees, as if too 
proud to associate with the humble shrubbery 
beneath, send far their lofty shafts, which al- 
most vie with the clouds in height. 

How striking a contrast is there between 
ithis part of the scenery, and what is soon ex- 
|hibited to the eyes of the beholder! Here 
every object is calculated to inspire feelings 
of calmness and serenity; and the distant roar 
of the cascade falls like melodious music on 
the ear, to compose and soothe the mind. but 
|how soon is the beholder awakened from this 
sweet and contemplative reverie, when he 
finds himself on the brink of the awful pre- 
|cipice over which tumbles the beautiful little 
stream just described! He is filled with won- 
\der and amazement when he surveys on the 
jone hand the stupendous cliff above, whose 
‘towering apex seems to scale the clouds, 
jand on the other, the profound abyss beneath, 
into which the water falls and vanishes from 
the sight. After viewing this truly grand 
\scene for some time, with a pleasure which 
\can be more easily conceived than described, 
\[ turned away from the spot, and, as [ sup 
posed, bade a final adieu to it; being more 
forcibly struck than ever before, with the 
|wondrous power and might of the great 
|Artificer of the universe. But to my greit 
isurprise, I learned from the gent]>man living 
ivery near, and who met me whilst retracing 
\my steps to my carriage that I had as yet 





‘seen but a small part of this awfully grand 
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scenery. He informed me that there was a|| served to excite in my mind feelings of a very 
way by which we could descend to the base ‘solemn and melancholy character. The first 
of the precipice, on the brink of which [ had|} was the murder of a man by two gamblers, 
inst stood, where I could have a much better}) who had foilowed him from Me Minnville, 
view of the fall of water. Wishing to grat-|| Middle Tennessee, under the impression that 
fy my excited curiosity to the utmost extent, || he was possessed of a large amount of money. 
[consented to accept him as my guide. He}; He showed me the spot where they committed 
conducted me down a very rugged, and] the horrid deed, it being near the basin, where 
precipitous declivity of considerable extent||they had decoyed their unsuspecting victim, 
midst crags of almost mountain height. At || under the pretence of showing him this inter- 
lencth we reached the foot of the precipice, ,|esting spectacle. Suffice it to say that he 
and stood in full view of the whole wonderful | was most barbarously murdered, and then de- 
and amazing prospect. At first, I felt almost || spoiled of all he had, and his mangled corpse 
overwhelmed by the contemplation, and spent || was left exposed to the beasts of prey. He 
sme minutes in viewing the water merely|! was, however, soon discovered and received 
where it falls into a lovely circular basin of || a decent interment. The other incident was 
stone. But language is utterly inadequate to| the accidental destruction ofa negro man, who 
express my emotions, when [ ventured to raise || having fled from his master, a trader, and 
my eyes to survey the lofty and spacious con-|| being pursued at night, leaped headlong, un- 
eave which was suspended over my head, and | consciously, over the dreadful precipice to 
the precipitation of the water from its brink. |/the right of the fall, fully one hundcred and 
You can form some faint conception of the|| fifty feet, and mangled his head and body 
magnificence and grandeur of this scenery, || against thecrags beneath. His passage from 
when I tell you that the great dome above, || time to eternity was indeeda short one. His 
which looks like the firmament in miniature, || tomb is amidst the rocks not far from where 
isnot less than one hundred and fifty feet in|) he fell, and contiguous to that of his compan- 
diameter, and one hundred and seventy-five || ion in misfortune. 

feet in height, from the bottom of the basin, —_ 

into which the water is received. The exca- || For the Ladies’ Garland. 

vation extends so far back, from the point at|| : ee co ae 
which the water is projected, that there is a|| THE INTERVIEW. 

space of full forty feet between the base of ||, . 

the precipice and the basin, so that persons|) +t 8 the hour, when from the boughs 

can walk with ease under the arch, without ] The nightingale’s sweet note is heard— 
teing made wet by the spray, which is consid- || !t is the hour when lovers’ vows 

erable, and which exhibits the appearance of a|| _ Seem sweet in every whispered word ; 
shower of rain. The water passes from the} And gentle winds and waters near, 

edge of the arch above in a mass, but de- | Make music to the lonely ear. 





vending through the air for two hundred feet, !| 
it becomes divided like large drops of rain—|' Each flower the dews have lightly wet, 
which present a strikingly singular appear-|| And in the sky the stars are met, 

ince. In theafternoon, the beauty and inter-|| And on the wave is deeper blue, 

est of the scene are greatly heightened by the|| And on the leaf a browner hue, 

numerons brilliant rainbows whick are forme} (And in heavens that clear—obscure) 

by the refracting intluence of the descending || So softly dark and darkly pure, 

stream and the ascending spray. | Which follows the decline of day— 

When the stream of water is much in-|| As twilight meets beneath the moon away. 
creased by rain, it is projected full twenty 
yards from the base of tne precipice, and oc-|| But it is not to list to the water fall 
casions a violent whirlpool in the basin, which ||'lhat Parasina leaves her hall, 
has the effect of wearing the rocks and pieces || And it is not to gaze on the heavenly light, 
of timber in it smooth and round. | That the lady walks in the shadow of night, 

Below the arched excavation, the preci-|| And if she sits in Este’s bower, 
ice, which consists of solid rock, is just like||’Tis not for the sake of its full-blown flower, 
‘perpendicular wall of one hundred and fifty || She listens, but not for the nightingale— 
eet in height. Within ten feet of the base|| Though her ear expects as soft a tale. 
of this wall, are to be seen several large 
uiches, which contains a great many bones, || Tkere glides a step through the foliage thick, 
sme of which are human, and supposed to!; Hercheek grows pale and her heart beatsquick, 
tave been deposited there by soine of the In-|| There whispersa voice thro’ the rustling leaves 
tian tribes, Ard her blush returns, and her bosom heaves, 

Whilst contemplating this august scenery,|| A moment more, and they shall meet, 
ny guide related to me two incidents, which''’Tis past—and he is at her feet, 
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‘FEMALE BIOGRAPHY. 








LADY RUSSELL. 


The name of Lavy Racuen Russet. de- 
serves an honorable place in the calendar of 
those who by their virtues and talents, have 
adorned and illustrated the female character. 
Belonging to one of the noblest families in 
Britain, passing a long series of years in the 
uninterrupted enjoyment of all the dangerous 
gifts of rank and wealth, and happily requited 
affection; then a lonely widow, the full cup 
of felicity suddenly dashed with a rude hand 
from her lips, the husband of her youth mur- 
dered on the scaffold, and his name vilified by 
the minions of tyranny ;—prosperity never 
spoiled the humility of her disposition, nor 
did bitter adversity ever wring from her a 
murmur against the wisdom or the justice of 
the most afflicting dispensations of the pro- 
vidence of her Gop. This distinguished wo- 
man was the daughter of the Earl of South- 
hampton, and the wife of the illustrious Lord 
William Russell, whose memory is so dear to 
every patriot as the martyr of liberty, and the 
fellow sufferer of Hampden and Sidney. ‘T'o 
Lord Russell she was an object of the most 
devoted attachment which she nobly requit- 
ed, adhering to him with all a woman’s con- 
stancy, through good report and through evil 
report, sharing with him the blessings of for- 
tune and “ troops of friends,” and breasting 
by his side the torrent of persecution by which 
the close of his short but brilliant career was 
embittered. For sixteen years she enjoyed 
in his society as much of happiness as falls to 
the lot of human nature; when he was ar- 
rested for a pretended participation in the 
“ Rye-House Prot,” she enlisted by her ef- 
forts some of the most distinguished men in 
the country in his favor; on his mock trial 
she assisted him in taking notes and making 
out his defence; and after he was executed 
in pursuance of a sentence of judicial murder, 
she devoted her exalted talents to the vindi- 
cating of his character. Her letter to King 
Charles the Second is a standing monument 
of her devotion to his memory ; it might have 
moved the heart of a stone, though it made 
no impression upon that of a voluptuary. 


so Russell. 


Vor. I 


Lady Russell survived her husband many 
years. She was repeatedly solicited in may. 
riage by the admirers of' her virtues, but sho 
chose to spend the remainder of her lif in 
widowhood, seeking the alleviation of her 
sorrows in the education of her children, the 
society and correspondence of her numero: 
literary friends, and above all in the i bition, 
ble comforts of religion. Her letters, jp 
which her talents served as the handtnaids 
of her virtues, and portrayed her bene fi 
character in all its simplicity and pew 
collected long after her death and pub eka ed, 
They furnish a model well worthy of imit 
tion. Among her correspondents we find the 
names of Archbishop Tillotson, Bishop Bur. 
net, Bishop Patrick, the Princess of Orange 
the truly pious Dr. Fitzwilliam, and man 
other persons equally distinguished for ra 
talent, piety and learning. Some of the let. 
ters of these eminent individuals are intro 
duced into the volume with those of Lady 
Russell, and they uniformly bespeak the 
highest respect for her character. We might, 
perhaps, usefully extend the present article 
by a few extracts from the letters we have 


named, but we must content ourselves wit 


giving one entire, which was w rite n to Dr. 
Fitzwilliam soon after her husband’s death, 
and which gives an admirable view of her 











| truly amiable character. 





Lord Russell was 
brought to the scaffold on the 21st of July, 
1683, and this letter is dated the 3(th of Sep- 
tember in the same year. 

To Dr. Fitzwilliam.—I need not tell you, 
my good Doctor, how little capable I have 
been of such an exercise as this. You will 
soon find how unfit I am still for it, since my 


| yet disodered thoughts can offer me no other 
|than such words as express the deepest sor- 


rows, confused as my yet amazed mind \s, 
But such men as you, and particular!y one 
so much my friend, will I know bear with 
my weakness and compassionate my distress, 
as you have already done by your good letter 
and excellent prayer. [ endeavor to make 
the best use [ can of both; but I am so evi 
and unworthy a creature that though I have 
desires, yet { have no dispositions or worthi- 
ness towards receiving comfort. You that 
knew us both. and how we liv ed, must admit t 
I have just cause to bewail my loss. | kn 

it is common with others to lose a friend ; bt 
to have lived with such a one, it may be 
questioned how few can glory in the ike 
happiness, so consequently lament the like 
loss. Whocan but shrink at such a blow, 
till by the mighty aids of his holy spirit, we 
will let the gift of God which he hath put 
into our hearts interpose? That reason which 
sets a measure to our souls in prosperity, " 

then suggest many things which we have 





seen and heard, to moderate us in such sad 
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nrcumstances as mine. But alas! my un- 
ertanding is clouded, my faith weak, sense 
song, and the devil busy to fill my thoughts 
with “alse notions, difficulties, and doubts ; 
t this I hope to make a matter of humilia- 
», not sin. Lord, let me understand the 
nason of these dark and wounding provi- 
aces, that I sink not under the discourage- || 
opts of my own thoughts. I know I have || 
Steed my punishment and I will be silent | 
iojer it; but yet secretly my heart mourns, 
. sadly I fear, and cannot be comforted, be- 
e | have not the dear companion and | 
rid all my joys and sorrows. I want 
ato talk with, to walk with, to eat and|| 
jeep with; all these things are irksome to 
»e now; the day unwelcome, and the nights || 
too; all company and meals I would avoid, 
t might be ; yet all this is, that I enjoy 
‘the world in my own way; and this sure 
ders my comfort: when I see my children 
ore me, I remember the pleasure he took 
them; this makes my heart shrink. Can 


a! O! if] did steadfastly believe, I could 
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not ws Sideeeds for I will not injure myself 
‘to say, I offer my mind any inferior consola- 
tion to supply this loss. No; I most willing- 
ly forsake this world—this vexatious, trouble- 
some world, in which I have no other busi : 
ness, but to rid my soul from sin; secure by 
faith and a good conscience my eternal in- 
| terests ; with patience and courage bear my 
‘eminent misfortunes, and ever hereafter be 
jabove the smiles and frowns of it. And 
when I have done the remnant of the work 
'Appointed me on earth, then joyfully wait for 
|the heavenly perfection in God’s good time, 
iw hen by his infinite mercy | may be ac- 
counted: worthy to enter into the same place 
lof rest and repose where he is gone, for 
whom <a I grieve. From that contempla- 
tion must come my best support. Good doc- 
tor, you will think, as you have reason, that I 
set no bounds, when I let myself Joose to my 
‘complaints ; but I will ri lease you, first fer- 
vently asking the continuance of your prayers 


| for 
| regret his quitting a lesser good for a great- | 


Your infinitely afflicted, 
But very faithful servant. 
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CASTLE AND PORT OF SE YDA, THE ANCIE NT SIDON. 


The present town of Seyda extends along 
the sea shore for a space ef less than a mile 
length, and is not more than half a mile in| 


(some other port, or for convenience while 


discharging and taking in their cargoes here. 
The buildings of Seyda are not at all su- 


ts ts general breadth from the water to its in-| perior to the common order of Mahommedan 


ner border; standing on a gradually ascend-| | edifices in the modern towns of Syria; 


ng slope, from the sea to the more elevated) 
round behind, its appearance from without 
is more pleasing than many other towns of a 
ietter description in their interior. Towards 
the sea side an old castle, said to have been 
wilt by the crusaders of France, and the 
mins of another, running out at the extremi- 
yof aledge of rocks, with arches, tend to 
gve the harbour a picturesque appearance, 
farticulariy when a few of the native vessels 
ofthe coast are seen behind this ledge, where 
they usually anchor for shelter, if bound to 


the 
streets are extremely narrow, the mosques 
mean, the caravansaries small and incommo- 
dious, and the bazaars few and badly fur- 
nished with even the necessaries in general 
request, The inhabitants are variously esti- 
mated, at from 5,000 to 10,000; perhaps the 
true number would be found to be between 
7,000 and 8,000. The great majority of these 
are Mahommedans, the Christians not ex- 
ceeding 1,000, and the Jews less than 500.— 
Buckingkam’s Travels among the Arab 
Tribes. 














VIEW OF THE MOUNT OF OLIVES FROM JERUSALEM, 


There in dark bowers embosomed, Jesus flings 
His hand celestial o'er prophetic strings ; 


Displays his purple robe, his bosom gory, 


| 
| 
1] 


His crown of thorns, his cross, his future glory ;— 
}] 
On pilgrim stall, in pensive posture leaning— || 


And while the group, each hallowed accent gleaning, 


Their reverend beards that sweep their bosoms, wet | 
||theatre of the mountains. 
||this stupendous boundary, the court of th 


With the chill dews 
Wondera 


of shady Olivet— 
| weep, they pour the song of sorrow, 


With their loved Lor’, whose death shall shroud the 
i\lars and richly sculptured wall; above this, 


morrow. 
Pierpont's Airs of Palestine. || 


| 
1] 


The scenery of Palestine is alive with holy || 


priests and officers of the temple, and aboye 
them, glittering like a succession of diadems 
those alabaster porticos and colonades, jy, 
which the chiefs and sages of Jerusalem sat 
teaching the people, or walked, breathinet 

pure air and gazing on the crandeur of 

landscape, which swept the whole amphi. 
I see, rising above 


Jewish women, separated by its porphyry p/- 
the separated court of the men; still higher 


the court of the priests; and highest, thy 
crowning splendor of all, the central temple 


recollections. The modern traveler, at this||the place of the sanctuary and of the Holy 


distance of time from the date of the grand || 


transactions which have rendered Judea aj) 
land of sacred classics forever, can scarcely | 
ylace his foot where there is not a fragrance | 
exhaling from ancient story connected with| 
the dust, the rocks, the hills, vales and tombs, | 
of the land of Canaan. So striking is the| 
face of nature now, that the mind is lost in| 
wonder in striving to conceive the glorious| 
appearance of the country, when it was em-|; 
phatically the glory of all lands—when the! 
hills were green to the summits, the vales| 
warm and irriguous, and the tops of the ele-| 
vations crowned with fortresses and battle- |! 
ments, that frowned defiance to the invader. | 
But Jerusalem itself, with its temple-crested | 
mountain, and the scenery around it, may be! 
supposed the diadem of beauty, sublimity and | 
strength to the whole country. In Croly’s| 
lively pencillings we give the outlines of the| 
temple as it rose on the adoring eyes of the} 
chosen nation. ‘I see the court of the Gen-| 
tiles circling the whole; a fortress of the! 
whitest marble, with its wall rising six hun-} 
dred feet from the valley; its kingly en-; 
trance, worthy of the fame of Solomon; its! 





innumerable and stately dwellings for the" 


of Holies covered with plates of gold, its ro 
planted with lofty spear heads of gold, th: 
most precious marbles and metals every wher 
flashing back the day ti!! Mount Moriah stoo 
forth to the eye of the stranger approaching 
Jerusalem, what it had so often been de. 
scribed by its bards and people, a mountain 
of snow, studded with jewels !” 

But a little way from this glorious moun- 
tain, eastward, over the valley of Jehoshapnat 
through which Cedron flows, is the Mount 
of Olives, now a logely place, where contem- 
plation loves to dwell and muse on two events 
in our Saviour’s life which have consecrated 
its scenery—the mertd] agony in the garden, 
and his final ascension from the earth. (f 
the first named incident, the evangelists 
speak in tones of sorrow—and, although 
Jesus ascended into heaven to prepare man- 
sions for all his followers, the elevated and 
original Bossuet speaks thus despondingly ot 
his separation from the church :—‘ but sie 
has only heard his enchanting voice, she has 
only enjoyed his mild and engaging presence 
for a moment. Suddenly he has taken to 
fight with a rapid course, and, swifter than 
the fawn of a hind, has ascended to the hig) 
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= T 
ost mountains. Like a desolate wife, the || the heathen are represented as being gathered 
hurch has done nothing but groan, and the || together to be judged. The prophet seems 
wat of the forsaken turtle is in her mouth ; || to represent ihe Almighty as sitting in his 
, short, she is a stranger and a wanderer|/holy temple, or on the summit of Zion, to 
ypon the earth.’ || judge the multitudes in the valley beneath 
“The Mount of Olives, even now shaded in||him; and their executing his judgments, 
ort by the tree from whence it derives its|| while the sun and moon are darkened, and 
ame, is situated to the east of Jerusalem, || the stars withdraw their shining, and Jehovah 
‘om which it is separated by the brook Ce-j|roars out of Zion, and utters his voice from 
jon and the valley of Jehoshaphat. The || Jerusalem, and the heavens and the earth 
~rden of Gethsemane lies over.the brook on|/shake ; and it is thus made manifest to the 
he acclivity of the mountain. As the tra-|/confusion of idolaters, and to the joy of the 
yeler approaches Jerusalem, through the/|| true Israel that God dwells in Zion, his holy 
silage of Jeremiah, Olivet bursts upon his || mountain, and is the hope of his people, and 
ght along with Moriah and Zion. It has/|the strength of his children of Israel. 
‘yree eminences or summits, one of which) . == 
¢retches away toa sabbath day’s journey from | For the Lavies’ Garland. 
Jerusalem. ‘The engraving which we pre-|| WRITTEN ON THE LAST PAGE OF A LADY'S 
wat in this number gives its appearance from ALBUM. 
the city. It was up this elevation that King | 
1d above Iavid three thousand years ago went weep- | 
liadems, ing when Absalom’s rebellion forced him to . : 
ides, in sbdicate his throne for a season; and from its |) And autumn 6 leaves has plainly told 
lem sat elevation Jesus beheld and wept over the de- | Approaching winter's blast. 
hing t roted city. 
ur of 4 We close this article with a few extracts 
amphi- fom the journal of the lamented missionary 
17 above t) Palestine, Fisk, who with his friends, Par- | 
t of th ans, King and Wolff, frequently repaired to | 
IVY pile Olivet to gaze on Jerusalem, and ponder on 
ve this, the sublime and melancholy associations con- 
higher, nected with its scenery. ‘We made our 
est, the frst visit to Mount Olivet, and there bowed | 
na down before Him, who, from thence ascended 
1e Holy ty olory S , . 
ita ms sdieay a vr se adh oy arti But let thy thoughts with faith ascend, 


old, th frst monthly concert of prayer in the holy) Above these gueomy shades ; 
y where ual «There is no doubt that this is the! Thou It reach at last the blissful shore, 
ah stoo’ nount from which the Mediator ascended to|| Where beauty never fades. 
oaching his Father and to our Father. On this in-| 
en de- teresting spot, with Jerusalem before us, and | 
ountain mn this interesting day, when thousands of | 
Christians are praying for Zion, it was de-| 
3 moun- lightful to mingle our petitions with theirs, | 
shapnat, ind pray for our friends, for ministers, for | 
Mount curches, for missionaries and the worid. 
contents From this Mount we hye a view of the 
o events Dead Sea where Sodom and Gomorrha stood, 
secrated ind the mountains beyond Jordan from which 


garden, Moses be! in dis t, the . 
th. Of ro tow i in Gitent prospect, the yee Learn from the thoughts true friendship drops, 


Here on the closing page ; 
To sow in youth those seeds of joy, 
Whose fruits are joy in age. 


The cheering smiles of spring are o’er, 
The summer days are past ; 





| Spring called to life the tender germ, 
It bloomed midst summer's day ; 

Anon—'twas pressed by autumn’s frost, 
Into a wintry grave. 


’Tis even so with mortal man, 
In passing to the tomb ; 

Alas! life’s brittle thread may break, 
Its sun may set at noon. 





Nor autumn’s frost, nor winter’s blast, 
Can nip one gentle flower; 

But fresh they thrive and sweetly bloom, 
Amid the heavenly bower. 


E’en should thy days be lengthened out, 
To three score years and ten,— 

Soon will thy friends of thee have said, 
Alas!—she once has been. 


ngelists ‘With some olive branches from Olivet, and 
Ithough sme flowers from the mansion house of 
re mane lazarus in our hands, we returned by a wind- 
ted and mg way arour.d the south of Mount Olivet, : : P 
ingly ot til we came to the brook Ced~on, where it Soon will thy spring of life be o'er, 


but she enters the valley of Jehoshaphat. This val-| Thy summer days be past, 

she has ly seems like a frightful chasm in the earth, || 4d autumn’s leaves will shortly tell 

wanente tnd when you stand in it, and see Mount| Approaching winter's blast. 

aken to Zion and Moriah towering above it with steep 

= ulls and precipices, on your right hand and 

ne high- ef, you can easily feel the force of those || None are more loath to take a jest, than 
sublime passages in the prophet Joel, in which |! those who are the most forward to bestow it. 





N. 8S. W. 





Bridgeport, November, 1238. 
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A CHRISTMAS HYMN. 


On Bethlehem’s fertile plains, as humble shepherds lay 


Watching their fleecy care, before the dawning day, 
When lo, they heard celestial strains 
Fjoating along the distant plains, 

While on the air all heavenly fair 
They saw a shining band descend, 
Who sang of peace, of man the friend, 
And pointed to a Saviour given. 
The humble shepherds heard the voice, 
And greatly at the news rejoice, 
And sought and found the noblest gift of heaven. 


Like them let’s haste 1n lowly plight, 
While yet beneath the gloom of night, 

The day will dawn when we arrive,) 

To Him who died that we might live. 
Hail precious day! forever dear, 

We ask a Saviour’s presence here ; 

No costly fare, no noisy mirth, 

Attended on his natal day; 

Hew meek, how lowly was his birth 
Who came to wash our sins away; 
Then let our hearts with love oerflow, 

In memory of the debt we owe. 


BEAUTIES OF SALATHIEL. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE CROLY. 
No. XII. 


The cavern so splendidly decorated into 
which they penetrated, proved to be the re- 
sort of a band of pirates, who shortly returned ; 
and our adventurers hardly escaped with their 
lives; and were indebted for their safety to}| 
the commander. As the retreat of the pirates 
had been discovered by the Romans, they an- 
ticipated an immediate attack, as soon as the 
storm, which at that time raged with unpar- 
alleled fury, should subside. With the first 
hush of the elements the marauders put to 
sea. But to our author. 

We stretched far out to sea for the double 
purpose of falling by surprise upon the Ro- 
man squadron, and avoiding the shoals. The 
wind lulled at intervals so much, that we had 
recourse to our oars; it would then burst down 
with a violence, that all but hurled us out of 
the water. I now saw more of the captain, || 
and was witness of the extraordinary energy, || 
activity, and skill of this singular young man. 
Never was therea more expert seaman. For 
every change of sea or wind, he had a new 
expedient: and when the hearts of the stout- 
est sank, he took the helm into his hands, 
carried us through the chaos of waters, foam, 
whirlwind, and lightning, with the vigor and || 
daring of one born to sport with the storm. 

As I was gazing over the vessel’s side, on 
the phosphoric gleams that danced along the 
ridge of the billows, he came up to me. 


4 Christmas ns csntiasmeaiac of Salathiel. 


and || 


Vor. I] 


|, J] amsorry,” said he, “that we he 
compelled to give you so rough a specin 
‘our hospitality; and this is not altogeth 
summer sea; but you saw how the ate 
stood. ‘The enemy would have been wu; 

and the whole advantage cof our ie ng 
home, would be, to have our throats ¢ 
|company.” 

| Odd and rambling as his style was, ; 
|was something in hismanner and yoice th». 
|had struck me before, even in the boisterpy. 
iness of the convivialcrowd. But now jy +) 
isolitary ocean, there was a melanchol yew ot. 
/hess in his tones, that made me start \ 
‘recollection. Yet, when by the lichen ng | 
|attempted to discover in his features any ¢| 
|to memory, and saw but the tall Seuss wes ; 
iped in the sailor’s cloak, the hair streaminz 
lover his face in the spray, and every line 
his powerful physiognomy at its full s 
in the agitation of the time, the though 
ished again. 

“{ hinted,” said he, after an interval of 
silence, “at your taking chance with us— 
If you will, you may. But the hint was 
thrown out merely to draw off the fellows 
about me, and you are at full liberty to forget 
“* 

“Tt is irapossible to join you,” was my at 
swer; “my life is due to my cout try.” 

“Oh! for that matter, so is mine: and di 
}a long time ago: my only wonder is, how | 
|have evaded payment till now. Butl ama 
iman of few words. I have taken a sort of 
\liking to you, and would wish to have a few 
}such at he and. But let this pass. The p 
between us is, will you take service ?” 

“ No !—I feel the strongest gratiti le for 
|the manliness and generosity of your protec- 
tion. You saved our lives; and our onl 
| hope of revisiting Judea in freedom is throug 
you. But, young man, | have a great caus 
in hand. I have risked every thing for it— 
“amily, wealth, rank, life, are at stake; and 
I look upon every hour given to other thing 
as so far a fraud upon my country.” 

I heard him sig There was silence on 
| both sides for a w hile, and he paced the deck; 
‘then suddenly returning, laid his hand on 
‘shoulder. “Iam convinced of your honor, 
said he, “and far be it from me to betray 4 
'man who has indeed a purpose worthy of m 
hood, into our broken and unhappy—aye, 
the word come out, infamouscareer. But y u 
tell me that I have been of some use to you; 
{ now demand the return. You have refused 
to take service withme. Let me take service 
with you.” 
| Istaredathim. He smiled sadly, and ss, 
| You will not associate with one stained like 
ime. Aye; for the robber there is no repent 
ance. Yet why shali the world,” and his voi 
il was full of anguish, “ why shall the ungener- 
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ous and misjudging world be suffered to 
expel and keep for ever at a distance those 
whom it has first betrayed?’ His emotion 
sot the better of him and his voicesank. He 
srain approached me. “I am weary of this 
ind of life. Not that I have reason to com- 
slain of the men about me; nor that I dislike 
the roaming and chances of the sea ; but, that 
| feel a desire to be something better—to re- 


jeem myself out of the number of the dis-|| 


onored ; to do something which, whether I 
ive or die, will satisfy me that I was not 
meant to be—the outcast that I am.” 

«Then join us if you will,” said I. Our 
cause demands the bold; and the noblest spirit 


that ever dwelt in man, would find its finest|| 


geld in the deliverance of our land of holiness 
and glory. But, can you leave al] that you 
have round you here ?” 

« Not without a struggle. I have an infi- 
nite delight in this wild kind of existence. I 
love the strong excitement of hazard ; I love 
the perpetual bustle of our career ; I love even 
the capriciousness of wind and wave. Ihave 
wealth in return for its perils; and no man 
lnows what enjoyment is, but he who knows it 
through the fatigue of a sailor’s life. Allthe 
banquets of epicurism are not half so delicious, 
seven the simplest meal, to his hunger; nor 
the softest bed of luxury, half so refreshing 
as the bare deck to his weariness." But I must 
break up those habits; and, whether beggar 
and slave, or soldier and obtaining the distine- 
tion of a soldier’s success, | am determined 
on trying my chance among mankind.” 

A sheet of lightning covered the whole 
horizon with biue flame; and a huge ball of 
fire springing from the cloud, after a long 
fight over the waters, split upon the shore. 

The keenness of the saiior’s eye saw what 
had escaped mine. “This was a lucky sea- 
light for us,” said he. “The Romans are lying 
under yonder promontory ; driven to take shel- 
ter by the gale, of course :—but for that fire- 
tall, they would have escaped me.” 

All hands were summoned upon deck ; sig- 
nals made to the other galleys; the little fleet 
brought into close order; pikes, torches, and 
combustibles of all kinds gathered upon the 
poop; the sails furled ; and with muffled oars 
we glided down upon the enemy. 

The Roman squadron, with that precaution 
which was the essential principle of their 
matchless discipline, were drawn up in order 
of battle, though they could have had no ex- 
pectation of being attacked on such a night. 
But the roar of the wind buried every other 
sound, and we stole round the promontory un- 
heard, 

The short period of this silent navigation 
was one of the keenest anxiety. All but 
those necessary for the working of the vessel 
were lying on their faces; we feared lest the 


very drawing of our breath might give the 
alarm ; not a limb was moved, and, like a gal- 
ley of the dead, we floated on, filled with de- 
struction. We were yet at some. distance 
from the twinkling lights that showed the 
prefect’s trireme ; when, on glancing round, I 
perceived a dark object on the water, and 
pointed it out to the captain. He looked, but 
looked in vain. 

“Some lurking spy,” said he, “that was 
born to pay for his knowledge.” With asail- 
or’s promptitude, he caught up a lamp, and 
swung itcverboard. It fell beside the object, 
a small boat as black as the waves them- 
selves, 

“ Now for the sentinel,” were his words, 
as he plunged into the sea. The act was 
rapid as thought. [heardastruggle, a groan, 
and the boat floated empty beside me on the 
next billow. 
| But there was no time for search. We 
were within an oar’s length of the anchorage. 
To communicate the loss of their captain, 
(and what could human struggle do among 
the mountain waves of that sea?) might be 
to dispirit the crew, and ruin the enterprize. 
I took the command upon myself, and gave 
the word to fall on. 

A storm of fire, as strange to the enemy as 
if ithad risen from the bottom of the sea, was 
instantly poured on the advanced ships. The 
surprise was total. The crews, exhausted by 
the night, were chiefly asleep. The troops 
on board were helpless, on decks covered with 
the spray, and among shrouds and sails falling 
down in burning fragments on their heads.— 
Our shouts gave them the idea of being at- 
\tacked by overwhelming numbers ; and after a 
short dispute, we cleared the whole outer line 
of every sailor and soldier. The whole was 
soon a pile of flame, a sea volcano, that lighted 
sky, sea, and shore. 

Yet only half our work was done. The 
‘enemy were now fully awake, and no man 
could despise Roman preparation. I ordered 
a fire-galley to be run in between the leading 
\ships; but she was caught half way by a chain, 
and turned round, scattering flame among 
ourselves. The boats were then lowered, 
and our most desperate fellows sent to cut 
out, or board. But the crowded decks drove 
them back, and the Roman pike was an over- 
‘match for our short falchions. For a while 
we were forced to content ourselves with the 
distant exchange of lances and arrows. ‘The 
affair became critical; the enemy were still 
ithree times our force; they were unmoor- 
ling; and our only chance of destroying 
| I called the crew for- 





'them was at anchor. 
\ward, and proposed that we should run the 
\galley close em the prefect’s ship, set them 
\both on fire, and in the confusion, varry the 
remaining vessels. But sailors, if bold, are 



















































































































































































































































































































































































as capricious as their element, Our partial re- 
pulse had already disheartened them. I was 
met by murmurs and clamors for the captain. 
The clamors rose into open charges that I had, 
to get the command, thrown him overboard. 

I was alone. Jubal, worn out with fatigue 
and illness, was lying at my feet, more re- 
quiring defence than able to afford it. The 
crowd were growing furious against the 
stranger. I felt that all depended on the 
moment, and leaped from the poop into the 
midst of the mutineers. 

“ Fools,” [exclaimed, “ what could I get by 
making away with your captain? [ have no 
wish for your command. I haye no want of 
your help. I disdain you:—bold as lions, 
over the table; tame as sheep, on the deck; I 
leave you to be butchered by the Romans.— 
Let the brave follow me, if such there be 
among you.” 

A shallop, that had returned with the de- 


feated boarders, lay by the galley’s side. I'| 


seized a torch. Eight or ten, roused by my 
taunts, followed me into the boat. We pulled 
right for the Romancentre. Every man had 
a torch in one hand, and an oar in the other. 
We shot along the waters, a flying mass of 


flame ; and while both fleets were gazing on || 


us in astonishment, rushed under the poop of 
the commander’s trireme. The fire soon 
rolled up her tarry sides, and ran along the 
cordage. Butthe defence was desperate, and 
lances rained upon us. Half of us were dis- 
abled in the first discharge; the shallop was 
battered with huge stones; and [ felt that 
she was sinking. 

“One trial more, brave comrades, one glo- 
rious attempt more! The boat must go down; 
and unless we would go along with it, we 
must board.” 

[ leaped forward, and clung to the chains. | 
My example was followed. The boat went 
down; and this sight, which was just discov- 
erable by the vivid flame of the vessel, raised 
a roar of triumph among the enemy. But to 
climb up the tall sides of the trireme was be- 
yond our skill, and we remained dashed by 
the heavy waves as she rose and fell. Our 
only alternatives now were, to be piked, 
drowned, or burned. The flame was rapidly 
advancing. Showers of sparkles fell upon 
our heads; the clamps and iron work were 
growing lot to the touch; the smoke was roll- 
ing over us in suffocating volumes. I was 
giving up all for lost; when a mountainous 
billow swept the vessel, stern round, and I 
saw a blaze burst out from the shore. The 
Roman tents were on flame! 

Consternation seized the crews thus at- 
tacked on all sides, and uncertain of the num- 
ber of the assailants; they began to desert the 
ships, ani, by boats or swimming, make for 
various parts of the land. The sight reani- 
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| mated me. I climbed up the side of the ;, 
|reme, torch in hand, and with my hace 
|countenance, made still wilder by tho w 

| work of the night, looked a formidable a 

| rition to men already harassed out of all eo», 
\rage. They plunged overboard, and [ wa: 
| monarch of the finest war galley on the cogs 
of Syria. 

But my kingdom was without subjects — 
| None of my own crew had followed me. 
|saw the pirate vessels vearing down to ¢ 

plete the destruction of the fleet ; and hai), 
them, but they all swept far wide of the ts. 
lreme. The fire had taken too fast hold 
i|her to make approach safe. [ now bewa 
feel my situation. The first triumph 

| past, and I found myself deserted. The ¢, 
lof devastation was inthe mean while ra; 
going on. I saw the Roman ships successiye}y 
| boarded, almost without resistance, and in 9 
blaze. The conflagration rose in sheets a; 





| spires to the heavens, and colored the waters 
'to an immeasurable extent with the de 
idye of gore. 

I heard the victorious shouts, and mine ro: 
spontaneously along with them. In every 


| vessel burned, in every torch flung, I rejoiced 
in a new blow to the tyrants of Judea. But 
my thoughts were soon fear/ully brought hor 


} 


The fire reached the cables; the trir 
plunging and tossing like a living creature 
its last agony, burst away from her anchors: 
the wind was off the shore; a cust, strong as 
the blow of a battering-ram, struck her; an¢ 
on the back of a huge refluent wave, she shot 
out to sea, a flying pyramid of fire. 

Never was a man more indifferent to t! 
result than the solitary voyager of the burn- 
ing trireme. Whathad life forme? [looked 
at pain with instinctive dread ; but the waves 
offered a ready refuge from the more hideous 
suffering, anda single plunge in the whirling 
foam at my side would be the complete and 
instant cure of all the pangs that besiege t! 
flesh. I gazed round me. The element of 
fire reigned supreme. The shore—mountain, 
vale, and sand—was bright as day, froin the 
blaze of the tents, and floating fragments of 
the galleys. The heavens were an arch of 
angry splendor—every stooping cloud that 
swept along, reddened with the various diesof 
the conflagration below. Thesea wasarolling 
abyss of the fiercest color of slaughter. The 
blazing vessels, loosened from the shcve, 
rushed madly before the storm, sheet and 
shroud shaking loose abroad, like vast wings 
of flame. 

At length all disappeared ; the shore faded 
far into a dim line of light; the galleys sank 
or were consumed ; the sea grew dark again, 
the lightnings were the only blaze of heaven. 
| But the trireme, strongly built, and of ix- 
imense size, still fed the flame, and still shot 
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on through the tempest, that fell on her more 
jriously as she lost the cover of the Jand.— 
The waves rose toa height that often baffled 
the wind, and left me floating in a strange 


calm between two black walls of water, reach- | 


ag to the clouds, and on whose smooth sides 
the image of the burning vessel was reflected 
as strongly as ina mirror. But the ascent to 
the summit of those fearful barriers again let 
‘a the storm in its rage; the tops of the bil- 
lows were whirled off in sheets of foam; the 
wind tore mast and sail away; and the vessel 
was dashed forward like a stone discharged 
fom an engine. I stood on the poop, which 
the spray and the wind kept clear of flame, 
and contemplated, with some teeling of the 
ferce grandeur of the spectacle, the fire roll- 
iag over the forward part of the vessel in a 
thousand shapes and folds. 

While I was thus careering along, like the 
senius of fire upon his throne, I caught a 
climpse of sails scattering in every direction 


before me—I had rushed into the middle of one | 


of those small trading fleets that coasted an- 
nally between the Euxine and the Nile.— 
They flew as if pursued bya fiend. But the 
same wind that bore them, bore me; and their 
screams, as the trireme bounded from billow 
tobillow on their track, were audible even 
through the roarings of the storm, 

They gradually succeeded in spreading | 
themselves so far, that the contact with the 
fame must be partial. But, on one, the 
largest and most crowded, the trireme bore 


inevitably down. The hunted ship tried ev- | 


ery mode of escape in vain; it manwuvred with 
extraordinary skill: but the pursuer, lightened 
of every burden, rushed on like a messenger 
0. vengeance, 

I could distinctly see the confusion and mis- 
ery of the crowd that covered the deck ; men | 
and women kneeling, weeping, dying; or in 
the fierce riot of despair, struggling for some 
wretched spoil, or equally wretched indul- 
cence, thata few moments more must tear from 
dlialike. But among the fearful mingling of 
sunds, one voice I heard that struck tomy soul. 
ltalone roused me from my stern scorn of hu- 
mansuffering. I no longer looked upon those 
beings as upon insects that must be crushed 
in the revolution of the great wheel of fate. 
The heart, the living human heart, palpitated 
within me. [ rushed to the side of the tri- 
treme, and with voice and hand made signals’ 
to the crew to take me on board. 

Butat my calla cry of agony echoed through 
the vessel. All fled to its farther part, kut a 
few, who, unable to move, were seen dropt on 
their knees, and in the attitudes of preternat- 
ural fear, imploring every power of heaven. 
Shocked by the consciousness that, even in| 
the hour when mutual hazard softens the heart 
of man, I was an object of horror, I shrank! 





‘back. I heard the voice once more; and 
/once more resolved to make an effort for lite; 
flung a burning fragment over the side, to 
|help me through the waves. 

But the time was past. The fragment had 
scarcely touched the foam, when a sheet of 
| lightning wrapped sea and sky; the flying ves- 
sel wasgone. My eye looked but upon the wil- 
\dernessof waters. The flash was fatal to both. 
| It had struck the hold of the trireme, in which 
| was stowed a large freightage of the bitumen 
}and nitre of the desert. A column of flame, 
| white as silver, rose straight and steadily up 
to the clouds; and the huge ship, disparting 
| timber by timber, reeled, heaved, and plunged 
| headlong into the bosom of the ocean, 

[ rose to the surface from a prodigious depth. 
| was nearly breathless. My limbs were 
| wasted with fumine and fatigue ; but the tos- 
sing of the surges sustained and swept me on. 
The chill at last benumbed me, and my limbs 
were heavy as iron; when a broken mast roll- 
ing by, entangled me initscordage. It drove 
towards a point of land round which the cur- 
rent swept. Strongly netted in the wreck, I 
was dragged along, sometimes above the wa- 
\ter, sometimes below. But a violent shock 
released me, and, with a new terror of the 
death that | had so long resisted, I felt myself 


\||godown. I was engulphed in the whirlpool ! 





Every sensation was horridly vivid. I had 
the full consciousness of life, and of the un- 
fathomable depth into which I was descend- 
ing. I heard the roarand rushing of the wa- 
ters round me; the holding of my breath was 
torture; I strained, struggled, tossed out my 
arms, grasped madly around, as if to catch 
something that might retard my hideous de- 
scent. My eyes were open. I never was 
less stunned by shock or fear. The solid 
darkness, the suffocation, the furious whirl of 
the eddy that spun me round its huge circle 
like an atom of sand, every sense of drown- 
ing, passed through my shattered frame with 
an individual and successive pang. 

Tat last touched something, whether living 
or dead, tish or stone, | know not; but the im- 
pulse changed my direction, and [ was darted 
up to the surface. 

The storm had gone with the rapidity of 
the south. The stars burned brightly blue 
above my head. The pleasant breath of 
groves and flowery perfumes came on the 
waters. A distant sound of sweet voices 
lingered on the air. Like one roused from a 
frightful dream, I could scarcely believe that 
this was reality. But the rolling waters be- 
hind gave me sudden evidence. A billow, 
the last messenger of the storm, burst into 
the littie bay, filled it to the brim with foam, 
and tossed me far forward. {it rolled back, 
dragging with it the sedge and pebbles of the 
beach, with an encrmous noise. I grasped 
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the trunk of an olive, rough and firm as the| 
rock itself. The retiring wave left me; I felt| 
my way some paces among the trees; cast! 
myself down, and worn out with fatigue, | 
had scarcely touched the earth, when I fell) 
into that profound sleep, which is the twin| 
brother of death. 

[To be continued.} 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
HOME. 


When in a foreign land, 
Amid strange scenes we roam ; 
Tho’ blessed with health and friends, 
Our hearts still sigh for home. 
Fortune may kindly smile; 
And golden prospects rise ; 
Not all the hopes of gain, 
Can sever those sweet ties. 


But when disease and pain, 
And wasting cares appear, 
No friends at hand to sooth, 
Then home is doubly dear. 
Amid the visions wild 
By burning fever wrought; 
Or incoherent ravings, 
How pure of home each thought. 


*Tis home in the desert bare, 
Where the hot simoom blows: 
*Tis home in Greenland wilds; 
Where dwell eternal snows. 
And not a wretch so poor, 
How low soe’er his doom ; 
But has some spot he loves; 


And calls that spot his home. 
Georgetown, Dec., 1838. P. R. Gye 





For the Ladies’ Garland. 
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THE DESOLATED WIDOW.) 


Many days and nights, full dreary, 
In this humble cot I’ve spent, 

Often lonesome, sad and weary, 
None to hear my sore lament. 

Once my days were filled with pleasures, 
Nor could night a sorrow bring :— 


‘Friends and home, my fond heart’s treasures, 


Then to hope and joy gave spring: 


Then a Husband’s warm affection 
Sweetened every passing hour, 
But, O, saddest recollection ! 
He has withered like a flower: 
Then a Son, in youthful vigor, 
Heightened expectation’s glow, 
But disease, with awful rigor, 
Bade him from his parent go. 


Other friends, who then delighted 
To frequent our happy home, 

With whose hearts mine was united, 
Now, to cheer me, cannot come. 

Oft I stroll, in silent sadness, 
Through that lone, sepulchra! ground, 











Where those hearts, once filled with - d 


CNess, 
Now, by gloom are circled round. 


| Now, no words of love are spoken ; 


Now, my hopes dissolve in tears; 
Not, cf bliss, a single token 
Can I find, in rolling years. 
Every flower has lost its sweetness; 
Home, to grief, no solace lends; 
Days and months, increase your fleetness: 
Bear—O! bear me to my friends, 
J. VA. 
LIFE. 
BY BARRY CORNWALL. 


We are born; we laugh; we weep, 
We love; we droop; we die! 
Ah! wherefore do we laugh, or w eep? 
Why do we live, or die? d 
Who knows that secret deep? 
Alas! not I! 


Why doth the violets spring 
Unseen by human eye? 

Why do the radiant seasons bring 
Sweet thoughts that quickly fly? 
Why do our fond hearts cling 

“To things that die ? 


We toil through pain and wrong 
We ficht—and fly ; 
We love; we loose : and then, ere long 
Stone dead we lie. 
Oh, Life! is a// thy song 
“ Endure—and die.” 


For the Ladies’ Garland. 
LINES ADDRESSED TO TWO BROTHERS. 
Nature has been profuse in gifts, 
Of rich and rare, to you; 
Has formed you both of kindred souls, 
And made you friends—most true. 


Oh, cherish long this heavenly tie, 
This golden link of love— 

It will all other charms supply— 
*Tis far al] price above. 

Friendship is not an airy name, 
My heart has found it true; 

It knows no grave—it seeks no fame, 
Its joys are ever new. 

Love is a false bewildering light, 
That often leads astray, 


That chills the heart with sorrow’s blight, 


And dims the brightest day. 
Oh for His sake, whose path on earth, 
Beamed with a light from heaven, 
May every joy around you wait, 
May every bliss be given. 
And when life’s transient scene is o'er, 
And earth recedes in gloom; 
May bliss immortal, joys divine, 
Be yours, beyond the tomb. 
Baltimore, August 20th, 1838. 
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